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better debate question without settling 
than settle question without debating 
ling 
reedom, 
freely. And, more recently, the Vietnam conflict and the 
civil rights issues debated across 
Today, free debate more important than ever. 
The Equal Rights Amendment, energy, human rights, 
taxation; these and other subjects call for open discussion. 
The media’s role vital. They provide platform 
from which all arguments can heard, where proponents 
uc 
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“The freedom the press 
one the great bulwarks 
liberty, and can never 
restrained but despotic 
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Making advanced technology work. 


| 
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6To assess the performance 
journalism all its 
forms, call attention its 
shortcomings and strengths, 
and help define 
redefine standards 
honest, responsible 
continuing improvement 
the profession and 
speak out for what 
right, fair, and 


—Excerpt from the Review's 
founding editorial, Autumn 1961 
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The MacNeil/Lehrer Report So, after you've seen part the story the other 


channels, tune the only nightly news program 
Breaks Through the won TRIPLE CROWN 1978 


with in-depth coverage like other news program. —the Emmy, Peabody and DuPont/Columbia 


Commercial most successful news Awards. 
anchorman admits: love programs like 


Robert MacNeil and Jim Lehrer devote each pro- The MacNeil/Lehrer Report co-produced WNET/New York and 


D.C. and made possible grants from Allied 
gram story—the whole Full, balanced Chemical Corporation, Exxon Corporation, the Corporation for Public 
and timely analysis issues that affect all. Broadcasting and member stations PBS 


The MacNeil/Lehrer Report 


With Correspondent Charlayne Hunter-Gault 
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below zero here, 

but,crazy need this machine 
keep the ground frozen?’ 


“When you drill for gas north 
the Arctic Circle, the way 

doing here Canada’s 

Mackenzie Delta, you expect 


lot problems,” says Bob Toole, 
drilling superintendent for Gulf. 

“But this one’s real fooler. 
It’s freezing unit. Even 52° 
below zero, need keep 
the ground around the wellhead 
frozen. 
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“At temperatures 
invent new ways 
everything.” 


“The problem that when 
the drilling mud comes from 
the bottom the hole, maybe 
mile down, it’s hot enough 
melt the permafrost that’s hold- 
ing the whole rig. 

“If the permafrost melted, 
the hole would get bigger and 
bigger, and the operation would 
have come halt. 


drill for natural gas. But we’re 
drilling the wells. We’re meeting 
the challenge.” 


“Our freezer keeps the top 
thirty feet the casing around 
the drill pipe temperatures 
happen. 
“This country probably one 


Gulf 
people: 
Left right: Bob Toole, Jacob Kuhoktak, neeting the 
and the freezer. Gulf Oil Corporation 
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STRIKE 


New York: 
the long anticlimax 


The last chapter Novem- 
ber/December) closed with the events 
October 12, 1978, when framework for 
settlement was announced the strike 
the New York Printing Pressmen’s 
Union against the New York Daily News 
and The New York Times. The frame- 
work contained two principles—that the 
pressmen involved would guaranteed 
full-time jobs until 1984 and that the two 
newspapers would permitted reduc- 
tions pressroom crews that would 
bring manning levels down those 
two suburban papers, Newsday Long 
Island and the Newark Star-Ledger, 
New Jersey. These apparently contra- 
dictory goals would made possible 
attrition—the retirement and other forms 
disappearance pressmen. all ap- 
pearances, the strike, which had started 
August had but few days left 
run. Not so: 

October 14: Theodore Kheel, adviser 
the Allied Printing Trades Council (the 
coalition newspaper unions) and in- 
Wednesday, October ‘‘a kind 
for settlement. 

October 16: Another interim newspaper 
appeared New York for one issue. 
Not the New York Times was parody, 
aping with considerable accuracy the la- 
bored exposition, vapid punditry, and 
cumbersome graphics certain met- 
ropolitan daily. news story about the 
paper reported that Carl Bernstein, Nora 
Ephron, George Plimpton, Christopher 
Cerf, and other literary people-about- 
town, had denied any connection with 
NTNYT. 

October 19: The Newspaper Guild’s In- 
ternational Executive Board, the union’s 
governing body, voted Washington 
pay portions future benefits New 
York and Montreal (where non-Guild 
strike was also progress) scrip, 
means deferring payment and easing 
the strain the Guild’s depleted de- 
fense fund, which had laid out $1.7 mil- 


CLE 


lion New York, and $2.3 million alto- 
gether, between July and October 14. 
The New York local subsequently voted 
buy the scrip with bank loan and 
continue cash payments members. 
Rupert Murdoch, publisher the New 
York Post, which had resumed publica- 
tion earlier October, announced plans 
for the Daily Sun, ten-cent morning 
tabloid designed compete most direct- 
against the Daily News. Martin Fisch- 
bein, Murdoch special assistant, said 
that the Daily Sun would ‘‘modeled 
after the Daily News fifteen years ago 
with its emphasis sport, bright writing 
and hard-hitting coverage crime and 
Others noted the potential re- 
sembiance 
London tabloid, The Sun, which has at- 
tained the largest circulation Britain. 
The Daily Sun was planned have 
separate news staff, but share other 
personnel and facilities with the Post. 
The tentative publication date was Octo- 
ber 24. 
October 20: George McDonald, head 
the Allied Printing Trades Council and 
president the New York Mailers Un- 
ion No. said: don’t see Tuesday 
October 21: Murdoch, responding un- 
ion conditions for publication the 
Daily Sun, called labor leaders ‘‘defea- 
tist and Demands 
the delivery-truck drivers, alleged, 
highway For their 
part, union leaders demanded pledge 
that Murdoch would not close the 
money-losing evening Post after the 
Daily Sun started. 
October 23: Anticipating settlement, the 
Times and the Daily News began prepa- 
ration for possible Sunday editions 
October 29. 
October 24: Tuesday, and scheduled 
date for publication the Daily Sun. 
The Sun did not appear. 
October 25: shop paper, the Post’s 
Newspaper Guild unit revealed that 
forty-five people had been assigned 
the Daily Sun news staff—eighteen 
them from the Post, most the rest 
from elsewhere Murdoch organiza- 
tions the United States abroad. 


October 26: Murdoch issued state- 
ment attacking the and 
unwarranted the president 
the drivers’ union, Douglas 
Chance. also charged conspiracy 
among some members the Allied 
Printing Trades Council prevent publi- 
cation the Daily Sun, and went far 
hint that the paper’s debut might 
have been delayed 
October 27: The parties the press- 
men’s strike announced before dawn 
that they had agreed final, binding 
resolve the question 
pressroom crews. The strategy was 
adopted part because the negotiators 
were unable agree how many 
pressmen were actually working Star- 
Ledger and Times pressrooms. 

October 29: Negotiators entered Sun- 
day bargaining session designed 
this thing over the words 
Kheel. 

October 30: After twenty-six-and-a-half 
hours, negotiators recessed. Kheel com- 
mented: ‘‘The fact that not have 
agreement not from lack deter- 
mination 

November The pressmen, the Daily 
News, and the Times announced tenta- 
tive agreement; both sides made pleased 
and conciliatory statements. The agree- 
ment preserved the concept unit man- 
ning (the assigning certain number 
pressmen each press) rather than 
room manning (in which management 
decides the exact number each press). 
other respects, the agreement fol- 
lowed the principles announced Octo- 
ber 12. The contract was scheduled 
run March 31, 1984. 

City News, the interim tabloid that was 
delivered New York Times customers 
during the strike, went out business 
the age two-and-a-half months. 
November The Post filed federal 
court suit against the Daily News and the 
deliverers’ union, charging that they had 
conspired prevent publication the 
Daily Sun, and asking $25 million 
damages, which would trebled under 
federal antitrust law. The Post charged 
that the Daily News had threatened 
lay off drivers the Daily Sun appeared; 
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MARATHON RUNNERS 
BLAMED CITY FOR 
BRIDGE DESTRUCTION 


Sponsors Blamed for Mishap 
But Refuse to Accept 
Any Responsibility 


By JOSEPH TOASTER 

Buildings Department officials today 
blamed a “simple excess of weight” for 
the tragic collapse of portions of the 
Queensboro Bridge during the 
Rhinegold Marathon on Sunday af- 
ternoon. 

“Too many people who weighed too 
much,” was the blunt but concise 
wording of the 104-page report sub- 
mitted today to Major Koch and 
Governor Carey. 

Meanwhile, a storm of furious 
inquiries as to why the field of runners 
was allowed to grow so dangerously 
large was directed at Fred Lebow, 
president of the New York Road 
Runners Club, which supervised the! 
disastrous race. 

“Go blame it on this whole weight- 
conscious society, not on me," said Mr. 
Lebow in an interview Sunday. “Every 
guy and his brother and sister thinks he 
can look like @ model by buying a 
sweatsuit and sneakers.” 

Tt remains unclear, however, why all 
of these people were allowed ona single 
bridge. Mr. Lebow has persistently 
asserted it was not the number of 
people that caused the disaster but the 
fact that each person weighed so much. 

“Y've never seen so many fat people 
in my life,” said Mr. Lebow. “You will 
remember that 5,026 runners in the 


Bridge in Manhattan after mishap. 


field held graduate degrees. You sit 
around at a college for ali those years, 
drinking beer and eating fruit pies, and 
you end up looking like a pig.” 

The terrifying incident took place 
aimost exactly an hour after the start of 
the 26-mile, 385-yard endurance test, 
which began on Staten Island and 
proceeded through parts of Brooklyn 
and Queens before reaching the bridge. 
As the head of the 10,000-strong pack 
reached the Manhattan end of the 


bridge, its massive, girders momen- 
tarily trembled, then suddenly gave 
way as the screaming health en- 
thusiasts tried to scamper for safety. 
Buildings Department officials are 
still hard pressed to explain how and 
why the bridge buckled under the 
weight. Estimating the average run- 
ner’s weight at 150 pounds, the field 
carried the same weight as only 1,200 
automobiles, a number which the 
Queensboro bridge frequently ac- 


FALL 
INTO CONFUSION 


STUDIO BLAZE 


ISRAELI REACTION MUTED 


By MARTIN OLDCHIN 


New York's social season was thrown 
into confusion early today when Studio 
$4, Manhattan's most fashionable 
disco, burned to the ground, killing 65 
and injuring 125. 

“Disco” is a term that refers both to 
the music, characterized by an in- 
sistent, repetitive rock and roll beat 
and, as an ebbreviation for the Prench 
word “discotheque,” to an establish- 
ment where patrons dance to recorded 
music, rather than to a live band or 
orchestra. 

Sources say the blaze began in an 
ashtray , where a cigarette ignited a 
paper straw. The fire slowly spread to 
the tablecloth and eventually, 
throughout the room. Witnesses 
theorize that one reason for the spread 
of the fire was the refusal of Steve 
Rubell, the discotheque’s owner, to 
admit two companies of firefighters 
that rushed to the scene. 

“If 1 let these bridge and tunnel 
people in this time, there'll be no 
mopping them,” Mr. Rubell said. “I 
told this bunch the same thing I tell any 
beard of men with rubber coats and 
hoses, try The Anvil." The firefighters, 
confined behind a rope at the entrance, 
snouted instructions to the patrons, but 
the crowd, apparently stunned by the 
smoke, the music, or some other source 
of disruption, evidently unable to 
respond to their technical advice, such 
as“throwwateronit!" 

The tragedy was compounded by the 
fect that, at the height of the blaze, a 
party including Bianca Jagger, Andy 
Warhol, Margaret Trudeau, Steve 
Ross, Lillian Heliman, Terence Car- 
Ginal Cooke, Steve Garvey, and K. 
Rupert Murdoch entered the nightclub 
and were singed by flames. 

‘Keep them out?” Mr. Rubell an- 
swered critics of his action. “Are you 
insane?” 

In Tel Aviv, @ spokesman for the 
Israeli government declined comment 
atthistime. 


INSIDE 


A Nassau County Grand Jury has 
handed down an indictment of 
racetrack veterinarian Mark Gerard 
for using a “ringer” veterinarian to 
testify in his place recent racing 
scandal trial involving the substitution 
of one thoroughbred racehorse for 
another. Page D12. 


Rupert Murdoch announced the pur- 
chase of The New York Review of 
Books for $3.4 million, and reassured 
members of the editorial staff that he 
di¢ not plan to change the publication in 
any way. Page A9. 


Watch for the Not The New York 
Times special section “Amusing 
Pages” every Saturday, with Richard 
Tracy, Youth Counselor, ‘Hagar the 
Relatively Unpleasant; and in- 
troducing ‘The Adventure of the Maze 
and Carrot,’ by Eugene 
Milhuaeuacuescueaue. It's the New Not 
The New York Timec 
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Administration 
Offer Public Shares GSA 


By ANTHONY J. PAROLEE 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 12~—President 
Jimmy Carter today announced the 
United States Government will sell the 
General Services Administration, in a 
10¢-million-share public securities 
offering, to be underwritten by con- 
sortium of United States and foreign 
banks led by the International 
Monetary Fund. 

The I.M.F., which took over effective 
control of the United States economy 
last week in return for an emergency 
$100 billion debt financing, mandated 
the sale of the G,S.A. as collateral and 
the quickest to raise new cash for the 
Federal Government to reduce its 
trillion-dollar deficit. 

The deficit, continued runaway in- 
flation, and the destitute dollar have 
made this country a basket case. 

The G.S.A. was chosen by the IMF 
because, as managing director Jacques 
de Larousiere put it, “It would be most 


attractive to investors.” 

It is the only United States Govern- 
ment agency, he noted, that turns a 
profit now that manag:ment controls 
have been instituted to make sure all 
kickbacks are paid directly to the 
agency. 

The offering price will be $500 a 
share, based on 9 multiple of 10 times 
the estimated 1977 earnings of $50 a 
share. A total of $5¢ billion will be 
raised for the United States Govern- 
ment. 

The agency's $5 billion profit last 
year (it does not have to pey taxes), 
was even more extraordinary con- 
sidering that its entire budget was only 
$300 million. 

Underwriters said the offering has 
already been oversubscribed,with 
heavy interest from Swiss and Arab 
investors who say the G.S.A. shares 
“are as good as gold.” 


Vatican Deploys Swiss Guard 
Secure Defensible Borders 


By FAUNA LEWIS 
jpecial to the Not New York Times 


VATICAN CITY, Oct. 11 ~ Stunned by 
the recent succession of papal deaths, 
the Vatican moved swiftly yesterday to 
expand its territory to what papal of- 
ficials have termed “defensible bor- 
ders,” according to reports from highly 
placed diplomatic sources in Rome. 

It has been learned that, only minutes 
after “Il Papa e morto” headlines 
began appe g on Roman 
newspapers, elite Swiss Guard units 
began marching from positions of 
massed strength on the West Bank of 
the Tiber, crossing the river to take up 
key positions in outlying areas. 

“E borderii non a completemento a 
tutti securii,” newly elected Pontiff 
John Paul John Paul is reported to have 
said to the Papal Curia while giving 
battle orders to the Swiss Guards, 
Israeli-trained Romulus tank divisions 
and Remus paratrooper brigades. 
Papal troops consolidated their 
positions amid scattered resistance 
from isolated Red Guard units in a 
pincer movement extending from the 
Via Veneto to the vital rail links ser- 
vicing Cinecitta. 

It is now believed that, although the 
Vatican's troubled relations with 
Yugoslavia, Austria and France have 
made the entire region an international 
hotbed, it is the question of territorial 
struggles with Switzerland that has 
precipitated the border extension. 

Sources have confirmed that the long- 
smouldering feud with Switzerland 
ignited last week over the issue of the 
Swiss Guards, the personal military 
arm of the Papacy. Since 1505, during 
the reign of Pope Julius II, the Swiss 
Guards have been recruited from the 
Catholic cantons of central Swit- 
zerland. It is reported that the new 
Pope was incensed to learn that the 
Swiss Government was refusing to 
permit guardsmen living in Italy to 
retain their numbered Swiss bank 
accounts. 

The Vatican front has pushed through 
much of the central Italy and south- 
ward into the Italian boot, according to 
military sources in Vatican City. 

4 front-page report in L'Osservatore 


Romano yesterday revealed that the 
Vatican plans to establish settlements 
in Sicily. 

The Swiss Government maintained 
official silence throughout the day, but 


Continued on page A3 
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Exotic Drug ‘Cocaine’ Appears Popular 


By RICH MISER 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. Hi—In a 
fashionable living room in Nob Hill, 
silver case is passed around the can- 
dielit dinner table; guest after guest 
brings a small golden spoon to his or 
her nose. 

In a Bohemian loft in New York's 
SoHo district, bearded artists put down 
their cups of espresso and bend their 
faces down over a lucite sheet, as their 
host carefully chops a fine white 
powder to granular consistency, 

In a suburban Chicago high school, 
young men crowd into the bathroom 
and pass a straw from hand to hand: 


commodates. A Highway Department 
spokesman explained that the “up- 
down” factor was responsible for ex- 
plaining this. 

“Cars don’t go clip-clop, clip-clop, up- 
down, the way people do. Cars just go 
vrrrooosh...vrrrooosh. If 1,200 cars 
were going clip-clop from one wheel to 
another, like one of those hefty babes in 
Adidas, you'd see a lot more than the 
bridge collapse,” said the source. 

The investigation will continue. 


NOTICE 


Pages Al9-A21 of today’s Not The 
Times are devoted to a pictorial 
and literary account of the laic 
pontiff'’s including an 


reign, 
appreciation by C.S. Szulsberger. 
Because of this special coverage 
the Wall Street Cuisine section 
which usually appears Mondays 
will appear tomorrow. 


Koch Reveals Recipe 


Mayor Koch, treating the ongoing 
fiscal difficulties of New York City in 
his ‘characteristically lighthearted 
fashion, responded to reporters’ 
queries about pending municipal loan 
and mortgage defaults by revealing a 
recipe for chicken curry. 

The bemused press corps listened 
with good cheer as the Mayor read 
aloud the following recipe, copies of 
which were later distributed to the 
reporters and cameramen in at- 
tendance. 


Chicken Curry K ch 


chepped 
1. In a three-quart dutch oven, 
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Separated by thousands of miles, 
these people are part of a new fad that 
is sweeping the nation, a fad that has 
grown into a multimillion dollar 
business and that has drug enforcemet 
experts deeply concerned. 

A six-month investigation by a team 
of 35 Not The Times reporters, but- 
tressed by lawyers, editors, corporate 
officials, photographers, map-makers 
and fact-checkers, has revealed these 
Startling facts about this new and 
potentially significant event 

@The drug is called “cocaine” 
(pronounced ko-kayne), a crystalline 


aikaloid derived from cocoa leaves. It | 
| is written chemically as 


Pope Dies 


Yet Again 


Cardinals Return From Airport 


By R.W. PAPPLE, Jr. 


Special to the Not New York Times 


ROME, Oct. 11 — Pope John Paul | 
John Paul I, 264th Supreme Pontiff of 
the Roman Catholic Church, died this 
afternoon while administering the | 
Papal benediction to thousands who 
had gathered in St. Peter's Square for | 
his investiture. He served as pope for 19 | 
minutes, the briefest reign in 
history of the church. | 

The cause of the Pope's death was not | 
immediately clear. The 41-year-old | 
Pontiff, formerly Archbishop of 
Liverpool and the first non-Italian to | 
ascend the throne of St. Peter, | 
collapsed in mid-sentence and toppled | 
forward into a battery of microphones 
as he biessed the faithful who filled the 
square below. 

His last words, which were also his 
first as spiritual head of the world’s 49 
million Roman Catholics, were heard | 
by millions who watched the ancient | 
rite of investiture via communications 
satellite. Raising his hand to make the 
sign of the Cross, the Pope intoned, “In 
nomine patri” and seemed to falter. He 
regained his speech momentarily, but 
onty long enough to pronounce the next 
two words of the sacrament, “et filio” 
in a choking voice. Then he emitted a 
high-pitched squeal which many 
mistook as coming from the boy's choir 
and fell forward. 

Pope John Paul John Paul's death 
followed by two weeks that of his 
predecessor, Pope John Paul I, who 
reigned for only 38 days. The latest 
papal death produced renewed con- 
«roversy, confusion and speculation 
inside the church ebout choosing a 
successor for John Paul John Paul and 
the circumstances of his demise. 
Highly placed Vatican sources 
predicted that many of the 112 mem- 
bers of the College of Cardinals would 
decline to remain in Rome for the 
selection of a new pope. Rather than 
return to their spartan quarters deep in 
basilica, many cardinals were said to! 
favor choosing John Paul John Paul's 


successor in a conference call. 

The Italian newspapers immediately 
seized on the latest papal demise as 
evidence of a conspiracy. Several 
possibilities were advanced, with the 
most serious consideration going to the 
“single heart attach theory” to account 
for all the deaths. 

Meanwhile, from every corner of the 
globe came expressions of deep 
mourning for the little Liverpudlian 
who had taken his name from his three 
beloved mentors who headed the 
church before him. “John Paul John 
Paul's reign will be remembered for its 
bright promise and the good humor of 
this gentie and generous soul,” com- 
mented Terence Cardinal Cooke of New 
York in an interview with Barbara 
Walters several minutes after the Pope 
had been pronounced dead. 

Only hours earlier the jocular Pontiff 
had told his closest aides that he wanted 
to be called Jay-Pee Two, yymbol 
of the informality and bold change that 
he hoped would mark his reign. 


Pope John Paul John Paul i. 


Carter Forestalls Efforts 
Defuse Discord Policy 


By GRAHAM HOME 
‘Special to the Not New York Times 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 1l—In a sur- 
prise move, a major spokesman an- 
nounced yesterday that a flurry of 
moves has forestalled deferment of the 
Administration's controversial hun- 
dred-pronged strategy. The nine-page 
indictment provides a minimum of new 
details about the alleged sharp ap- 
prehensions now being voiced in key 
areas. As holiday traffic flowed into 
and out of the nation’s cities, President 
Carter acknowledged in a telephone 
interview that there is “‘cause for some 
optimism. But Senate conferees 
quickly vowed to urge the challenging 
of this view as over optimistic. 

In a shocking about-face, it was 
estimated that the package will serve 
as the basis for mounting pressures. 
However, no target date has been set 
for the fueling of speculations. 

In an unexpected development, a 
fresh plea for a brightened outlook was 
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@It is generally ingested nasaily. 

@lt is referred to by users in a 
variety of ways. This is in order to 
avoid detection by police or, in some 
cases, management. Thus the drug is 
mot ingested nasally, but “‘snirted.” 
Large flakes of it in the powder are 
referred to as “pebbles” or even 
“pebblie-webblies.”” Cocaine itself is 
known by a number of code names, 
“ice” “snuff,” “nostril- 
and, very occasionally, 


“acid.” 

@ lt is believed on excellent, informed | 
authority to be imported from other | 
nations within this hemisphere. 


Continued an Page B14. Column 2 


been 


issued. “Sharply higher deficits will be 
more effective in the long run,” he said. 
Token collection of heavy weapons has 
reported near the austerity 
programs, where a newly minted spirit 


of fairness has caused unanticipated 


losses. 
The focal point of this change of focus 
is the Administration's broad-gauge 


diplomatic push. According to experts 
on the vogue for docu-dramas, these 
figures indicate that a shrinking supply 
of farmland, swept by strong emotional 


tides and waves of public resentment, is 
considering another round of direct 


cdntacts with the globe's expanding 
circle of treelessne 


However, 
lagrant lobbying, emerging violations 
and tenacious complicating factors 
have now knocked the expected 


bloodbath into an increasingly powerful 


cocked hat, say sources. Meanwhile, 
cracks in the alliance have erupted, 
linking harsh inroads with a lagging 
industrial base. 

Last week, the coalition warned that 
152 recommendations would be sub- 


mitted, cutting deeply,into the support . 


for renewed wrangling. But such 
policies have long irked the delegates, 
and the fear now is that they will sound 
a death knell to the. Constitution by 
muting their quarrels or adding that 


there are still elements to be ironed out. 


Embattled leaders have long 
lengthened the rift by using such 
strategies as sidedown, slowmate, 
staletracking, and stiffening. Now 
aides predict a downgrading and 
stymying of routine foreign cutoffs, 
unless the nuclear family can be bailed 
out of this legal vacuum. Dr. Bourne 
reasserted his innocence of any 
wrongdoing. 

The transitional Government will 
close for inventory next week, without 
having resolved core conflicts or posed 
the uneasy questions that might 
assuage local hard-liners. However, an 
authorized biography is likely to con- 
tinue for months, possibly even years, 
to come. Not all styles in all sizes 


Continued on Page D6, Columa 1! 


Note To Readers 


The publisher of this newpaper would 
like to express profound gratitude to 
readers for their great patience during 
the recent labor confrontation that 
forced a suspension of publication. 
Unfortunately, the recent unreasonable 
escalation in the cost of labor 
necessitated by the contract agreement 
with the New York Pressmen’s Union, 
forces Not The New York Times to 
announce that the price of thi 
newspaper must necessarily rise to$}. 
effective as of today’s issue. 


Simulation: 

first glance, 
some readers 
thought was 
the real thing 


Increase Cocaine Usage 
‘ 


plant this wheat, today’s 
farmer must pull four separate 
machines over the same soil. Con- 
suming energy with every step. 

But now Phillips Petroleum 
has helped develop better way. 
worked with the University 
Idaho create system 
that tills, fertilizes, plants, and re- 
places the soil single step. 


Until now took over days 
and tons machinery just plant 


these seeds the ground. 


call the new planting pro- 
cess Ecofallow. And it’s impor- 
tant development for farmers. 
And everyone who depends 
the crops that they produce. 

Fields that used take weeks 
prepare and plant can now 
completed few days. the 
farmer lightens his work load and 
the same time cuts his energy 
requirements half. 

Conserving energy for all us, 
while make fine products 
for your car. That’s performance. 


From Phillips Petroleum. 
The Performance Company 
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The Ecofallow system work. 


the Daily News denied the charge. 

Six unions still seeking agreements 
with the Daily News and the Times en- 
tered negotiations, with attention con- 
centrating Chance’s drivers. 
November The two dailies reached 
agreement with the drivers, but an- 
nounced that they would not try put 
out papers Sunday, November 
November After deadlock their 
negotiations, the New York Times unit 
the Newspaper Guild called strike that 
started p.m. Harry Fisdell, executive 
vice-president the New York local, 
said that the Times ‘‘had insulted our 
membership posting intolerable con- 
ditions employment direct violation 
the contract and, unprecedented 
action, cut off our life insurance and 
health addition, many con- 
tract issues remained unresolved. The 
Allied Printing Trades Council reserved 
any decision supporting the new 
strike. Meanwhile, during the evening, 
the other unions without agreements 
reached tentative settlements. 
November The Allied Printing Trades 
Council told the Times Guild unit that 
would not support the unit’s strike 
had been offered contract comparable 
that won the Guild the Daily 
News the previous June. The council laid 
down ultimatum, demanding that the 
Guild decide what was going 
p.M., the hour set for other unions’ rati- 
fication meetings. Under pressure, the 
Guild’s negotiating committee agreed 
submit the management’s final offer di- 
rectly the membership and take 
down the picket lines. 3:34 
McDonald, head the Allied, said, 
looks like it’s all Employees 
the Times and Daily News flooded into 
their respective plants and began prepar- 
ing Monday editions. late-evening 
meeting, the Times unit the Guild ac- 
cepted the management offer, 
although many the contract’s terms 
remained negotiated. Many mem- 
bers expressed resentment from the floor 
about the lack backing the Allied 
Printing Trades Council and the Allied’s 
adviser, Kheel. The Daily Press, last 
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the interim papers, ceased publication. 
November The Daily News and the 
Times reappeared after missing eighty- 
eight days publication. The Times is- 
sued nine-page summary the news 
that period (an average eighth 
page for each day missed) and the first 
two installments account the 
strike Jonathan Friendly, who con- 
cluded: ‘‘Each side the strike can 
claim some victories. The union was able 
ward off the very real threat that 
would destroyed and gained substan- 
tial job guarantees The newspa- 
pers got much what they want- 
mediate gains reducing the number 
shifts for maintenance and cleanup. 
They also won tools attack what they 
regarded abuses pressroom work 
practices that they had long tolerated 
and, implication, the right 
with other Friendly estimated 
total loss revenue for the Post, the 
Times, and the Daily News might run 
$150 million, while wage losses for the 
10,000-plus employees totaled nearly $60 
million. 

November The New York Times 
Company reported third-quarter loss 
$2.2 million, while the pre-tax loss in- 
curred the newspaper itself the 
quarter was $16.6 million for fifty-two 
days the strike’s eighty-eight. Similar- 
ly, the Tribune Company, parent the 
Daily News, reported percent drop 
third-quarter income. 

November 13: Rescheduled publication 
date for the Daily Sun, according 
item Editor Publisher November 
11. Once again, the Sun did not appear. 


WORKING 


Out court 


November 20, 1978, final approval 
was given federal court New York 
settlement the suit filed women 
employees against the New York Times 
Company 1974 charging violation 
Title VII the Civil Rights Act 1964, 
which outlawed employment discrimina- 


tion based sex. April 1977 the court 
certified the suit class action involving 
not only the seven original plaintiffs but 
approximately 550 women employed 
the newspaper November 1974. 
October 1978, just before the case 
was scheduled for trial, was 
reached. Its terms were described terse- 
the notice sent the class: 
Times has agreed put into effect 
January 1979, Affirmative Action 
Plan (‘‘the Plan’’) for women, which 
incorporated the Decree and made 
part thereof. The Plan modifies the exist- 
ing affirmative action plan for women 
filed with the Office Federal Contract 
Compliance Programs The Plan sets 
forth goals for the placement women 
jobs including professional, technical 
and managerial job titles. The goals are 
established for job titles all lev- 
The Affirmative Action Pro- 
gram under the Decree will continue for 
four years. Any claims sex dis- 
crimination any class member based 
any conduct and including the 
date this Notice will forever 
barred.”’ 

addition, the provided 
for the Times purchase annuities for 
plaintiffs and members the class 
amounting $233,500, with individual 
amounts determined length serv- 
divided among the fifteen women who 
had testified pre-trial proceedings; 
pay $1,500 escrow fund for use 
the Times Women’s Caucus admin- 
the decree; and pay the 
counsel fees and expenses, 
pursuant Title VII, $100,000. To- 
tal: $350,000. 

The Plan itself consisted four type- 
written pages text, page and half 
listing employment goals for each 
twenty job groups, thirty-seven 
pages specifying the job titles under each 
group. The commit the Times 
the end 1982 have least stat- 
proportion women each job cate- 
gory, from the top executive positions 
the corporation (10 percent) the mid- 
office/clerical jobs (70.8 per- 
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Walter Bagehot 
British and economist 
1826 1877 


FELLOWSHIP 


Have you ever found yourself over your head covering business 
stories? Would you like obtain deeper understanding 
business, economics, and finance? 

The Walter Bagehot Fellowship Program Economics and 
Business named after the distinguished 19th century 
British journalist and economist, designed help supply that 
understanding. Administered the Columbia Graduate School 
the Bagehot Program offers ten fellows full academic 
year study Columbia University. includes courses the 
Columbia Business School and other university departments plus 
special seminars and informal meetings with prominent guests. 
Editor Publisher has called the Bagehot Program the 
the various mid-career business journalism 
fellowships. 

Eligibility. The Bagehot Program open full-time 
editorial employees newspapers, wire services, magazines, and 
broadcast stations with least four years experience. Applicants 
need not business specialists. But they should able 
demonstrate that greater knowledge economics, business, and 
finance could add depth and understanding their reporting. 

Financial support. The Bagehot Program funded 
several major corporations and foundations, though the Columbia 
school retains full control over the curriculum. The 
fellows receive free tuition and stipend $13,500. 

Application. The deadline for the academic year beginning 
the fall 1979 April 1979. For further information, send 
the form below. 


To: Chris Welles, Director 
Bagehot Fellowship Program 
Graduate School Journalism 
Columbia University 

New York, New York 10027 


Please send further information and application form for the Bagehot 
Fellowship Program for 1979-80. 
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cent). the various news-department 
posts, the percentages range between 
and 30. 

the significance the settle- 
ment, there was agreement between 
the parties. James Goodale, executive 
vice-president the New York Times 
Company, said the time the settle- 
ment: regard today’s announce- 
ment total vindication The New 
York Times and full refutation the 
charges against us. are particularly 
pleased that the agreement recog- 
nizes that the Times’s affirmative action 
program one the strongest the 
country. Unlike most settlements oth- 
women’s class actions, this agreement 
does not require any new retroactive 
salary increases, any unscheduled pro- 
motions, any major changes the Com- 
pany’s ongoing affirmative action pro- 
gram, any pledge revoke dis- 
criminatory employment practices. 
The termination this lawsuit dis- 
tinct contrast the multi-million dollar 
agreements made other companies 
similar suits. The Times recognizes that 
society has the past burdened some 
women ways that prevented de- 
layed career advancement denied 
equal opportunity. are establishing 
modest annuity plan—an investment 
$230,000—with payments made 
our 564 women employees upon their re- 

Harriet Rabb, director the Employ- 
ment Rights Project Columbia Univer- 
sity, which represented the plaintiffs, re- 
sponded, also press release: un- 
precedented aspect the affirmative ac- 
tion plan the Times’s commitment 
place women one out every eight 
the top corporate positions during the 
four-year life the 
The Times decided offer the annui- 
ties effort the fact 
that they were giving back pay. The fact 
is, the Times will pay, and the amount 
will pay per plaintiff comparable 
better than what has been achieved 
other sex discrimination cases the me- 
dia. The cash amounts the Reader’s 
Digest and NBC settlements were widely 
publicized, but the numbers women 
involved those cases were five ten 
times larger than the number women 
covered the settlement the 

Howard Rubin, co-director the Em- 
ployment Rights Project and also law- 
yer for the plaintiffs, said: ‘‘I hope this 
settlement will lay rest forever the ig- 
norant, bigoted notion, asserted one 
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the New York Times’s experts, that 
women, particularly those with families, 
are not really interested attaining re- 
sponsible, demanding jobs and are, 
therefore, less valuable 

Similar suits are still pending else- 
where, including one filed September 
the Wire Service Guild against the 
Associated Press charging discrimina- 
tion against women and racial minorities. 
earlier 1978 the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission that 
the A.P. had violated Title VII. 


INNOVATIONS 


investigators’ cue sheet 


Investigative Reporters 
now its new base the University 
Missouri Columbia, has issued the 
first (October-November 1978) issue 
The IRE Journal, bimonthly tabloid ed- 
ited John Uliman for investigative re- 
porters and others interested their 
field. Articles include advice how 
use the federal Freedom Information 
Act, law discussion Dale Spencer 
Missouri acceptance stolen docu- 


ments, short piece and source guide 
getting information about corporations, 
and compilation tips for covering lo- 
cal government. addition, the Journal 
appeals for clippings help stock the 
Paul Williams Memorial Resource Cen- 
ter, the I.R.E.’s library operation Mis- 
souri. The IRE Journal available 
through membership the organization, 
which costs $15 year ($7.50 for stu- 
dents, nonvoting). Address: 220 Walter 
Williams Hall, University Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri 65211. 


Washington’s local politics 


Potomac Journal, which began publica- 
tion with its September 1978 issue, 
monthly devoted the local politics 
the Washington, D.C. area. of- 
says Ellen Morgenstern, the Jour- 
nal’s editor and publisher, intro- 
ductory message readers, are 
drowned the dominating influence 
the Congress and the White House and 
lose sight our own unique regional 
Articles the first two issues 
include Roots Maryland Cor- 
Revitalization— 
Renewal and Politics 


And tells you where you may 
able get the 
answers. 


Public Relations Dept. 
State Farm Mutual 


One State Farm Plaza 
Bloomington, 


Name 
Publication or station 
Address 


City 


AY) 


Media Information Service 


Automobile Insurance Company 


Rent and Fe- 
ver Raising the Stakes Virginia 
year for individuals (introductory rate), 
$30 for libraries and government offices, 
and $40 for corporations, are available 
from Potomac Journal, 711 Street, 
S.E., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

Shirley Nagelschmidt 


The international perspective 


Following the flow petrodollars and 
Eurodollars into the U.S. economy, the 
Financial Times London introduced 
its World Business Weekly American 
readers late October. Less urbane 
than the London Economist, which 
late has also been making concerted 
effort attract readers this side 
the WBW gleans the most 
significant trade, industrial, and financial 
news from the famed daily Financial 
Times and its sister publications and pre- 
sents it—along with longer company and 
country profiles—in easily accessible 
magazine format. 

Useful the first instance for its care- 
ful scrutiny international business ac- 
tivity—the magazine will not cover U.S. 


How your community protecting its citizens from these dangers? help 
reporters answer that State Farm has developed booklet that 
provides story ideas involving topics related these threats life 
and property. Called You’re Thinking About Doing Story On... 
the booklet gives you the questions, not the answers. 
But does provide brief overview the problem. 


For your FREE copy, 
send the coupon below. 
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INSURANCE 


Please send me a free copy of your booklet So You're Thinking About Doing A Story On... 


State = Zip 
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news, promising attentiveness the top 
international 
stead—the magazine also analyzes de- 
velopments some- 
times slighted less internationalist 
American press. page-long piece the 
October issue, for example, examined 
the prevalent assumption that South 
Africa’s mineral resources make ir- 
replaceable strategic asset the NATO 
community and concluded that ‘‘there 
are least grounds for arguing that 
South Africa’s mineral resources need 
not, over the medium term, quite 
vital the West generally as- 
number discussed the economic impact 
the Iranian crisis and revealed that 
major European banks had put freeze 
medium and long-term loans the 
shah, since, according one banker, 
can’t arrange loan for country 
which hasn’t effective 
important resource for all 
economic and business journalists; 
also for those who want antidote 
the sometimes parochial American me- 
dia. World Business Weekly introduc- 
tory subscription costs $20 for twenty is- 
sues (the cover price $2.50); the ad- 
dress: Post Office Box 979, Farmingdale, 
New York 11737. 


REVIVAL 


More Access 


October 16, 1978, the National Citi- 
zens Committee for Broadcasting, 
eleven-year-old organization that started 
out under Thomas Hoving (now New 
York’s Metropolitan Museum Art), 
announced reorganization. essence, 
Nicholas Johnson, the former member 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission who had guided the N.C.C.B. 
recent years, moved lesser role, 
and the committee came under the um- 
brella Ralph Nader, who became its 
chairman the board. With the change, 
the N.C.C.B. revived its publication, 
Access, formerly monthly, now bi- 
weekly tabloid edited Samuel Si- 
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mon, new executive director the 
N.C.C.B. Address: 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036. Rates for Access: $48 year for 
institutions, $36 for individuals, $24 for 
students. 


ANNIVERSARY 


magazine for the ear 


Choice Magazine Listening released its 
one-hundredth bimonthly issue No- 
vember 1978. published eight 
hours r.p.m. records, playable 
special machine provided free those 
eligible the Library Congress. Its 
content drawn from any more than 
sixty-five publications, with the empha- 
magazines discussion and cur- 
rent affairs. Its audience anybody phy- 
sically unable read standard type. 

CML originated seventeen years ago 
with LuEsther Mertz, president the 
nonprofit Lucerna Fund, who wanted 
provide the blind with something ‘‘meat- 
than magazine materials then avail- 
able. The editor and executive director 
the project from the beginning has 
been Marion Loeb. 

The recorded magazine sense 
digest. Material, used full, selected 
the staff and tested tape volun- 
teers. Copy then sent the Ameri- 
can Printing House for the Blind Lou- 
isville, where professional readers make 
the final recording. The records are sent 
free 7,000 subscribers and 3,000 re- 
gional libraries associated with the Li- 
brary Congress and Library Services 
for the Blind and Physically Hand- 
icapped. Subscriptions are free for those 
qualified. Address: Maple Street, Port 
Washington, New York 


CLOSINGS 


New times are past 


New Times, the biweekly news maga- 
zine, ceased publication the end 
1978. The decision was announced 
November 15. The reasons given pub- 
lisher George Hirsch were cultural 


and financial. told The New York 
Times that ‘‘our constituency was break- 
ing and that there seemed less 
interest reporting, so- 
cial issues, public The maga- 
zine’s circulation was steady about 
350,000 and its advertising had risen 
percent during 1978. But renewals were 
dropping and costs were rising sharply, 
Hirsch said. 

Although New Times, 
Hirsch’s other creation, The Runner 
are owned MCA, Hirsch insisted 
Media Industry Newsletter that the deci- 
sion close New Times came from him, 
not from the parent corporation. 


Credit cards and pot didn’t mix 


Your Place, service and feature bi- 
monthly, was closed down McCall’s 
Corporation, which began the magazine 
April 1977 more swinging com- 
petitor the Meredith Cor- 
poration’s Apartment Life. The last (De- 
cember 1978) five issues the maga- 
zine designed, the words the adver- 
tising department, appeal those 
the crazy years after they’ve left the 
contained articles ranging from 
advice credit cards and vegetable 
patches features such Great 
Sex Appeal and ‘‘Readers Tell 
When and Why They 


improper display kills Viva 
Apparently the victim its beefcake 
past, Viva announced November that 
was ceasing publication with its Janu- 
ary issue. The circulation the five- 
year-old monthly had dropped from 
700,000 1976 less than 400,000, ac- 
cording Bob Guccione, publisher not 
only Viva but also Penthouse and 
Omni. Recently the magazine had been 
aimed young career women, but still 
was often displayed newsstands 
among the male magazines, 
Guccione said. (Newsstand sales ac- 
counted for percent its circulation.) 
spokesman for Guccione told The New 
York Times that year two Viva 
would reappear fashion magazine. 
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France Utopia 
NOVA’s sixth season takes 
you from beach Brittany 
... the bottom the sea 
where international battle 
being fought over mining 
rights ... the high valleys 
the Andes ... the scien- 
tific breeding grounds 
superathletes ... through 

the curved space Albert 
Einstein ... utopian com- 
mune based the behavioral 
NOVA takes you worlds 
never seen. 


Series Surprises 
Exciting journeys unusual 
places. Rare encounters with 


brought Take NOVA new world 
every week. 


NOVA goes France discover how one 
devastating oil spill has left its mark the 
life the Brittany coast. And what the chances 


are the world’s worst tanker accident hap- Season Premiere 


pening again. Watch NOVA’s Black Tide. Thursday, January 
8:00 


*Check local listings 
COMPANY CALLED 


TRW 


NOVA made possible part grant from TRW. 
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The Alfred duPont-Columbia University 
Awards Broadcast Journalism for 1977-78 will announced 
Tuesday evening, February 
The ceremonies will broadcast live 9:00 PM, ET, 
the Public Broadcasting Service (PBS) from the Rotunda 
Columbia University Low Memorial Library. 
Segments from the most significant local and national 
news and public affairs broadcasts will shown. 
will the second consecutive year the awards’ 
thirty-seven-year history that the awards 
will broadcast nationally. 
The awards are their eleventh year under the aegis 
Columbia Graduate Journalism. 


The live television broadcast the DuPont-Columbia Awards 
Broadcast Journalism for 1977-78, originating television through WNET/13 
New York, made possible the Public Broadcasting Service (PBS 
grant from Atlantic Richfield Company 
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TV’s Lou Grant 
press criticism 


Lou Grant commercial televi- 
sion series that persons intellect 
are not ashamed 
watch. failed ignominiously the 
ratings when was launched last 
fall, but CBS, rather uncomfortably, 
stuck with it. The network was re- 
warded during the summer re-runs, 
when the show climbed one week 
the head the list. Recently its star, 
Asner, and supporting player, 
Nancy Marchand, won Emmys for 
their first-year performances. Lou 
Grant taking its place among the 
small group shows the networks 
call and it’s 
worth our attention see what, 
this case, 
means. 

Around Grant, who plays the city 
editor Los Angeles daily, built 
the ensemble acting 
together television series from epi- 
sode episode. The supporting 
parts Lou Grant include two 
young investigative reporters, Joe 
Rossi and Billie Newman; the man- 
aging editor, Charlie Hume; and the 
publisher, Mrs. Pynchon. the pro- 
grams have seen, Rossi and New- 
man are most often the catalysts 
move the plot along, while the older 
man and woman, Hume and Pyn- 
chon, are more richly delineated, 
multi-dimensional characters. 

This superior cast meshes well, 
But that alone does not constitute 
you can find 
good acting some the tritest 
shows the air. televi- 
based rather sense that 
television entertainment need not 
trivial: that can entertainment 
and yet address some the social 
concerns our time. putting 
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cause refers attitude toward 
tone matter; some 
shows—say, The Carol Burnett 
high quality without being 

Lou Grant could have gone the 
route many departed and unla- 
mented newspaper series and used 
the newsroom setting solely 
foundation for melodrama—report- 
ers, like lawyers and police, are legi- 
timate presences the world vice 
and violence that television action- 
adventure programs portray. Some- 
times, indeed, Lou Grant slips into 
that mold. But the production team 
for the show wanted attempt 
something more relevant the actu- 
world newspapers and their 
role society. They 
wanted create not just entertain- 
ment, but entertainment with the 
feel significance: short, 
ity 

The premiere episode last fall cen- 
tered the issue reporter’s 
right protect his sources, timely 
subject because the program was 
broadcast the heels the Su- 
preme Court decision permitting ac- 
cess newsrooms authorities 
with search warrants. The show 
aired, moreover, while New York 
Times reporter Myron Farber was 
fighting contempt citation for re- 
fusing turn over his notes 
judge murder trial. The second 
episode dealt with the newspaper’s 
responsibility publicize incidents 
torture Latin American dicta- 
torship unmistakably similar Ni- 
caragua, and was broadcast only 
week two after the quashing 
the guerrilla uprising that country. 
the series Were any more timely 
would almost news instead en- 
tertainment. 

But entertainment emphatically 
is. These subjects are raised not 


tokens for debate topics elu- 
cidated, but within the framework 
television’s entertainment canons. 
There has story, and then 
thicken the narrative 
brew, and above all denouement 
after fifty-four minutes. More often 
than not, course, there are sim- 
ple answers the issues Lou Grant 
touches on—or its producers, like 
the rest us, don’t know them. But 
work that way. Audiences can’t 
One the social functions enter- 


left confused, frustrated, cloud. 
tainment provide satisfying 


endings, sense order and under- 
standing not readily found daily 
life. 

But what, the context com- 
ending? Certainly not something that 
takes clear and definitive stand 
issues. That 


controversial public 


Lou Grant and reporter Joe Rossi confront 
police invasion the newsroom. 
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Woodrow Wilson School 
Public and International Affairs 
announces the 

Alfred Sloan Foundation 


Economics Journalism 


for the academic year 1979-80 


Eight fellowships awarded 
annually working journalists for 
study modern economic 
analysis and its application 
public policy issues. Full tuition 
and stipend provided. 


For further information and 
application forms, contact: 


Sloan Fellowship Program 
Woodrow Wilson 
Princeton University 
Princeton, N.J. 08540 


Telephone: 609-452-4799/4804 


Application 
March 15, 1979 


might alienate some viewers, not 
mention sponsors. televi- 
creates appearance deal- 
ing with the issues our time, but 
takes care neutralize every clear 
stand taken one another char- 
acter program. The result 
leave viewers with the impression 
that they have seen important con- 
temporary themes seriously treated, 
while, fact, the viewers come 
away less confused, frustrated, 
cloud than before. 

Can Lou Grant take sides 
whether reporter’s asserted right 
protect his sources holds prece- 
dence over accused person’s right 
confront his accusers? that pre- 
miere episode, venal doctor pre- 
scribes drugs kids the guise 
diet pills. One girl overdoses and 
dies. Her boyfriend, seeking evi- 
dence against the doctor, breaks into 
his office, steals his records, and 
gives them reporter Rossi. 
tell how you got Rossi 
most immediately echoed Lou 
Grant Rossi. 

One the high points this par- 
ticular show superbly directed 
scene the publisher’s office the 
publisher, her lawyer, the managing 
editor, and the city editor discuss the 
ethics journalism. Potentially di- 
dactic writing brought life 
fastpaced acting and camera work, 
and are left with the clear impres- 
sion that journalists 
are hypocritical and opportunistic 
those they want expose, except 
that common morality the jour- 
nalist’s side. 

But the law different side, 
and Rossi goes jail protect his 
source. Hey, this serious; maybe 
for once the modern equivalent 
the Cavalry won’t riding 
the rescue. But don’t get your hopes 
up. The youth who 
stole the files—turns himself in, out 
admiration for Rossi. Meanwhile, 
reporters comes with damning 
evidence against the doctor—evi- 
dence that’s not tainted like the stol- 
files. 


The episode about the Latin 
American dictatorship takes much 
the same path. The dictator’s wife 
visiting Los Angeles, and, and be- 
hold, happens friend and 
guest the socialite publisher. Anti- 
dictatorship pickets protest the visit, 
but the managing editor inexplicably 
wants play down the story. 
turns out he’s trying repress his 
own memories once having been 
among the dictator’s victims. in- 
sults the wife publisher’s party, 
then decides purge his nightmares 
writing exposé the dicta- 
tor’s torture methods. 

The question is, should the exposé 
published? up-to-date news, 
responsible policy (alienating 
the dictator could mean the cancella- 
tion deal for fighter planes, one 
editor says, jeopardizing Los An- 
geles-area employment), good 
for the publisher’s social life? 
stand for human rights wins out over 
other considerations. The article 
printed. The angry wife denies all, 
but shamed into meeting the pro- 
testers, and—in ambiguous end- 
ing—it appears that she has seen the 
truth about her husband’s regime. 
She praises the dissidents, which 
could mean that the regime may 
soften, that she will incur her hus- 
band’s murderous wrath. 

act: now you See social significance, 
now you don’t. The art writing 
popular entertainment create 
structure that the casual viewer will 
accept serious even while the seri- 
ous themes are carefully balanced 
and hedged. takes time and in- 
clination ponder that structure 
discover that the resulting even- 
handedness not clear presenta- 
tion opposing sides; intel- 
lectual muddle. 


ROBERT SKLAR 


Robert Sklar chairman the Depart- 
ment Cinema Studies New York 
University. This article originally ap- 
peared, slightly different form, the 
Chronicle Higher Education (©1978, 
Editorial Projects for Higher Education, 
Inc.). 
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Ask most people and 
tell you were 
involved the discovery 
and development 
the “pill? 

But that was long 
time ago. Here what 
are involved today. 


Pharmaceuticals. 


Research the driving force behind 
Syntex and some 65% our sales come 
from human pharmaceuticals. Drugs 
used the treatment arthritis and 
other inflammatory diseases account 
for most this. Medicines for the treat- 
ment skin disease and oral contra- 
ceptives are now our second and third 
largest products, respectively. 
moved into number other areas, but 
human health care will continue 
the most important field for Syntex. 


Animal Health and Nutrition. 


Veterinary drugs, well animal 
health and nutritional products, 
constitute about 15% our total sales. 


The remaining 20% our sales comes 
categories: 


Fine chemicals. 


The chemical division manufactures the 
ingredients for Syntex products and 
also fine chemicals sold other com- 
panies for wide range medical and 
industrial uses. 


Dental products. 


Syntex manufactures and sells broad 
array precision instruments, 
equipment and consumables used 
the practice dentistry. 


Diagnostic reagent systems. 


These assay systems are used 
commercial laboratories, hospitals and 
clinics monitor drug treatment for 
epilepsy, asthma and heart disease, and 
also detect drugs abuse clinics 
and emergency rooms. 


Personal care products. 


Cosmetics, permanent waves, 
shampoos, and other professional 
beauty care products are sold Syntex 
and through beauty salons. 


Ophthalmic products. 


Syntex currently markets conventional 
contact lenses. Also, have applied 
for FDA approval market in- 
novative contact lens that uses new 
polymer material. 


Syntex. Life Sciences Company. 
Syntex Corporate Communications 
Stanford Industrial Park 


Palo Alto, 94304 
(415) 855-5157 


upc ate 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


‘Ad clutter’ 


This issue the Review will please 
some readers because, like the Janu- 
ary issue most magazines, con- 
tains relatively few advertisements. 
Loyal subscribers still write from 
time time expressing unhappiness 
over the way ads their val- 
ued magazine. one them will 
just provide $2,500,000 endow- 
ment, the Review will gladly recon- 
sider its whole policy accepting 
ads. the meantime, the ads reflect 
free speech, sometimes provide in- 
teresting reading, occasionally stir 
the juices, and enable 
our job. 


overview 


recent weeks the undersigned has 
sat with five fellow jurors judge 
the Alfred 
awards journalism. 
With the help screen- 
ers, the judges considered more than 
700 video tapes and some 325 radio 
tapes. decade ago the total was 
about one-fourth the present level.) 
The winners won’t announced 
until Febuary when PBS stations 
will carry full evening television 
broadcast the subject. the 
meantime, the impressions one 
juror may worth recording: 


Television 
duced local stations continue 
increase both quantity and qual- 
ity. Scores locally produced 
shows reflect careful, responsible re- 
search, sensitive writing and direc- 
tion, polished narration, and skilled 
photography. The kind high-qual- 
ity documentary that was rarity 
the local level few years ago pro- 
duced the dozens today. How- 
ever, more and more these are be- 
ing split into mini-documentaries 
and sandwiched into 
casts several consecutive days. 


impressive minority sta- 
tions are showing courage produc- 
ing television (and radio) broadcasts 
whose findings are distasteful cor- 
porations, labor unions, others 
influential their communities. This 
noteworthy industry where 
news directors frequently complain 
front-office pressures kill 
soften output that may offensive 
advertisers other members 
the power structure—and where, 
general, management independence 
from local pressures still some 
notches below that newspapers. 

networks the full-scale docu- 
mentary seems moving toward 
extinction. This stems partly from 
the pressures for high ratings 
prime time and from the preempting 
sportscasts what used the 
Sunday afternoon ghetto for serious 
programming. place documen- 
taries the networks have turned 
the broadcast magazine, featuring 
three more subjects handled 
documentary fashion single 
hour. CBS’s Minutes the lead- 
er, course, this category. And 
this viewer’s opinion, has 
earned its position through remark- 
able enterprise and tight editing. 
Now substantial number local 
stations are adopting the magazine 
format. 

Around the country emphasis 
news broadcasts continues in- 
crease because news proving 
profitable the local level. The 
wave hoked-up news broadcasts 
(featuring banter, blazers, and froth) 
seems have passed its peak. The 
happy-talk consultants are moving 
newspapers. 

The past year brought indications 
that public news tastes may high- 
and more serious than widely sup- 
posed. Following the earlier hoopla 
about Barbara Walters’s move 
ABC for $1,000,000 year, there 
were claims that ABC’s new format 
for news would surpass the 


oldsters anchoring the evening news 
shows the rival networks. Yet 
1978 ended with the evening news 
CBS (Cronkite) and NBC (Chancel- 
lor-Brinkley) still well ahead the 
ratings. Partly this says something 
about news-watching habits being 
hard break, but seems also 
say something about solid, balanced 
news vs. showmanship. 


Welcome return 


Going eighty-eight days without 
metropolitan newspapers New 
York demonstrated anew how habit- 
forming good, full newspaper can 
be. For while many New Yorkers 
felt new sense freedom not 
having allot one two hours daily 
news reading order keep 
with their associates. days and 
weeks passed, however, sense 
near-desperation set in. Now even 
those who are critical as- 
pects The New York Times bless 
its return. reminds that much 
importance this country depends 
the presence full professional 
metropolitan newspapers like the 
Times, The Washington Post, the 
Los Angeles Times, and course 
the unique Wall Street Journal. 


Signs the times 


have our favorite collection 
informal communications. 

trust anyone under 

desk Nashville, Tennes- 
see: yourself. Live long 
enough problem your chil- 

sign next Queens, New 
York, firehouse: ‘‘Support your fire 
department. still make house 
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The who/what/where/when/why 
newspaper readership. 


the Newspaper Readership 
Council and its supporting 
newspapers aiid newspaper 
organizations: The information 
discovering about how 
broaden newspaper readership 
page one story newspapermen 
everywhere. And also us, 
Rockwell-Goss, manufacturer 
the presses that print many 
newspapers across America. 
using the five famous get the 


read you. 
We're Rockwell-Goss. 


facts about your readers, well 
for them, you can better job 

can help you more 
understanding your changing 
needs. That’s important us, 
because our interest newspapering 
doesn’t end with the production 
press equipment. Your problems 


are our problems. And your goals 
are our goals. Graphic Systems 
Division, Rockwell International, 
3100 South Central Avenue, 
Chicago, 60650. 


Rockwell 
International 


where science gets down business 


The right not publish 


The closest thing Great Debate during the New 
York newspaper vacuum 1978 (see 
page came October and The Wall Street 
Journal with exchange between Fred Friendly, 
former head CBS News, adviser the Ford Foun- 
dation, and Edward Murrow professor journal- 
ism Columbia, and Arthur Ochs Sulzberger, pub- 
lisher The New York Times and corporate chief 
the conglomerate Times Company. This rather heavy 
artillery was brought bear the question wheth- 
newspapers, given the constitutional and legal ex- 
emptions provided them the American system, did 
not have obligation publish continuously, even 
labor disputes. 

Friendly asked: news organ which rational- 
izes its privileges fourth branch government’ 
have right shut down order gain financial 
advantage? Legally the answer yes—morally the an- 
swer no. television station that permitted itself 
blacked out long labor dispute might well lose 
its license. there moral license that absolves news- 
paper owners the responsibility that extra mile 
avert 

Sulzberger responded the next day, suggesting that 
duel had been arranged. Friendly’s implication 
that the publishers had precipitated the pressmen’s 
strike (by posting work rules that abrogated the old 
contract), offered counterassertion: posting 
was precipitate negotiations, not strike. The post- 
ing was the only way could try get serious dis- 
cussions went justify the Times’s 
suspension broader ground—the need insure the 
newspaper’s future profitability. financially sound 
argued, also good newspapering. 
newspaper that broke not going able 
spend the money necessary support thorough and 
aggressive reporting. Nor will able pay the law- 
yers’ fees (and sometimes reference the 
Farber increasingly have become essenti- 
our effort preserve our First Amendment 
rights. Finally, Friendly’s question wheth- 
there was not moral obligation keep publishing, 
responded: answer yes, but—but not 
failing confront our business problem jeopardize 
our financial health. The only continuity the poor- 
house graveyard (That final Dickensian 


sentence caught the fancy the Times editorial 
page that was repeated verbatim when the newspa- 
per resumed publication November 6.) 

this distance, both debaters appear have shot 
little off target. Friendly’s comparison newspaper 
suspension with television-station blackout breaks 
down when implies that broadcasters greater 
lengths avoid strikes than newspaper publishers, 
out fear losing their licenses. not the fact that 
broadcasters can stay the air, strike no, because 
all they need reach their audience plug 
the transmitter? contrast, New York newspaper 
delivery trucks are not rolling labor dispute, the 
publisher might well try deliver door-to-door with 
his chauffeur. 


rectness. His contention that the publishers 

posted conditions only stimulate negotiations 
must considered policy position rather than 
Statement fact. all participants must have 
known, posting conditions labor negotiations 
approximately what ultimatum diplomacy. 
And the message the same: agree fight. outsid- 
ers, including Theodore Kheel (the mediator praised 
the Times’s November editorial), seemed clear 
enough that New York’s publishers decided accept 
strike and found more difficult end than they had 
anticipated. 

The publisher’s argument less justification 
particular tactics than assertion newspaper’s 
general right take any step necessary insure its 
financial security. Only profitable newspaper, Sulz- 
berger implied, can virtuous newspaper. Where 
this stand falters the implication that profitable 
newspaper necessarily good newspaper. That is, 
can newspaper assert that the end justifies the means 
its corporate behavior and still perceived its 
readers and, more important, its employees just 
and honest? 

Those who wish compare A.H. Raskin’s frank ac- 
count the 1962-1963 New York strike, which was 
printed the Times (and reprinted the Review 
Spring 1963), with the two-part account that appeared 
the Times November and 1978, must wonder 
whether the company can still account for its own 
affairs with the same impartiality that tries offer 
the rest the news. 


Sulzberger response suffers from lack di- 
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New York and the country stand benefit from 
newspapers that have long lives 
profits—but not from those that may wearing blink- 
ers about their own actions and policies. 


Battered polls 


Possibly not since 1948 have vote polls come out 
shakily they did the campaign just past. sum- 
mary the Boston Sunday Globe November 
Curtis Wilkie added the following results: 

Both the Topeka Capital-Journal and the Kansas 
City Star and Times carried late polls showing Nancy 
Landon Kassebaum probable loser. She won 
Kansas Senate seat. 

The Minnesota Poll, published The Minneapolis 
Tribune, called two three statewide races wrong. 
Later, the company that collected the poll data ter- 
minated its relationship with the Tribune because 


disagreed with statistical adjustments the newspaper 


made before publication. 

The Des Moines Register gave Senator Dick Clark 
10-point edge November two days later, 
lost. 

The Chicago Sun-Times, which runs rough-and- 
ready poll based street-corner balloting, had results 
that fluctuated wildly before giving Senator Charles 
Percy’s opponent narrow lead the end. Percy won 
easily. 

contrast, polls the Boston Herald-American, 
the Baltimore Sun, and the Los Angeles Times, which 
was running its own poll for the first time this year, 
proved relatively accurate. 


any the polls’ problems can traced, 
course, the difficulty tracking voter sen- 

timent time weakened party alle- 
giance, shifting issues, and, indeed, tepid interest 
the ballot. And there are technical problems well. 
But more important consideration for newspapers 
whether their presentation polls 
qualifies news. 

the first place, any news story ought ac- 
curate possible. limited sense, true report 
inaccurate poll accurate. Similarly, pollsters 
claim, poll can show the sentiments the polled 
one given precious moment, and report such poll 
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can be, again, technically accurate. But neither kind 
report likely satisfy consistently the requirement 
that news, truly accurate, must not mislead- 
ing. 

Second, axiomatic that news political cam- 
paign ought not capable use the weaponry 
one candidate another. Yet this the case with 
candidate polls, which, accurate not, may help the 
frontrunner raise funds and gain endorsements. 

Third, news political campaign general ought 
add the public’s ability make voting deci- 
sions—whether the final choice between candidates 
not vote all. Candidate polls, even when accu- 
rate, supply better basis for betting than voting. 

Some newspapers, such The Washington Post, 
shun such polls, and The Boston Globe deliberately 
swore off them this fall. The Globe’s ombudsman, 
Charles Whipple, challenged the decision the 
ground that such polls, despite their undesirable side 
effects, are still news, but even conceded that they 
might well placed inside the paper minimize their 
impact. 

Abolition may not the answer. But the spotty per- 
formance polls 1978 may inspire newspapers 
consider whether they still want use the candidate 
poll its traditional form. not, perhaps, ar- 
tifact different electoral era? not time find 
other ways reporting what voters’ (and non- 
voters’) minds? 


Darts and laurels 


Dart: Parade magazine, for symptoms tired edi- 
torial blood. Injected into the text its October 
article, ‘‘Helping Stunted Children was un- 
slugged box instructing readers the wonders 
Geritol. 

Laurel: the Fort Myers (Fla.) News-Press for its 
weekly test advertising claims, 
Checking out the paper’s own promotional ads, staff 
writer John Doussard reported his October col- 
umn the embarrassing discrepancy between the 
fourteen-cents-a-day delivery rate promised the ads 
and the nineteen-cents-a-day cost that calculations re- 
vealed. (The ads read differently now.) 

Laurel: The Cleveland Press and religion editor 
George Plagenz, for divine journalistic inspiration— 


COMMENT 


the reviewing and rating (up twelve stars for perfec- 
tion) church services the Cleveland area. Cove 
Methodist, for example, got nine-star commendation 
for its Fairmount Presbyterian 
will never see many Brooks Brothers suits 
one place’’) lost one for this inelegance prayer: 
mercy for enthusiasms that fizzle 

Laurel: The Detroit News and reporters Andrew 
McGill and Barbara Young, for the eight-part series 
(beginning September 17), Study 
extraordinary application academic research, com- 
puter techniques, and journalistic enterprise, the ten- 
month investigation produced the names the top 
forty-seven people who make things happen—or not 
happen—in Detroit, and exploded significant popular 
myths along the way. 


The New York Times 


Pedestrians outside the Princeton Theological Seminary 


Dart: the New Jersey edition The New York 
Times, for this photographic innuendo accompanying 
November story attempts seminary stu- 
dents keep alive the controversial issue the ordi- 


nation male and female homosexual Presbyterian 
ministers. 
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Dart: Robert Chambers, publisher the 
Athens, Georgia Banner Herald-Daily News, for sur- 
rendering without contest two reporters’ notes that 
had been subpoenaed for use civil court trial. 

Laurel: The Wall Street Journal and reporter June 
Kronholz, for October revelations the dubious 
role played William Buckley 1974 getting Starr 
Broadcasting Group, which was chairman, 
bail him out personal investment string defi- 
cit-ridden Texas drive-ins that threatened bankrupt 
him—resulting $10.6 million loss for Starr only 
eighteen months later, when the theaters went broke. 
Contradicting Buckley’s self-portrayal innocent 
dupe naive matters corporate finance, the Journal 
story offered documented evidence his active par- 
ticipation and financial savvy. 

Laurel: the Bend, Oregon, Bulletin, for sixteen- 
page staff-produced pre-election supplement project- 
ing the possible effects Oregon’s tax initiatives, 
Measures and 11, homeowners, real estate, edu- 
cation, business, recreation, farmers, and county and 
city services. 

Dart: The Macomb Daily, Mt. Clemens, Mich- 
igan, for heavy hand loading the questions its 
weekly feature readers’ opinions. feel 
Hanoi using the Missing-in-Action issue form 
blackmail win demands from our ran 
one September set-up. you think our government 
should give this alleged 

Laurel: New York’s Public Broadcasting Service 
station, for WNET Reports: Special Edition. Inaugu- 
rated during the recent strike alternative the 
city’s missing newspapers, the revolutionary format— 
nothing more (nor less) than the talking heads top 
reporters, experts, and analysts covering the major 
events city, nation, and world—suggests alterna- 
tive, not much print news itself. 

Laurel: Mark Winiarski and the National Catholic 
Reporter, for documenting the legal endorsements and 
financial assistance given anti-abortion groups 
conservative Republican candidates exchange for 
support human life amendment the U.S. Con- 
stitution—a symbiotic relationship, according the 
November report, which Right Life committee 
members become perhaps unwitting agents the New 
Right. 

Dart: the Pittsburgh Press, for paper-thin skin. 
response the critical remarks Press sportswriter 
Bill Heufelder quoted Pittsburgh magazine article, 
Sports Pages: Are They Any Heufeld- 
er’s employers fifteen years left letter his type- 
writer terminating his employment. 

Laurel: Herbert Meyer and Fortune magazine, 
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COMMENT 


for and Want Ads: Look Behind the 
The November article revealed that the currently 
impressive columns help-wanted ads, resting 
shaky underpinnings come-ons, part-time fill-ins, 
inaccessible locations, and specialized skills, are but 
facade masking desperate scarcity real work. 


The Supreme Court declines 


Myron Farber longer case. With the acquittal 
Dr. Jascalevich, the suspension Farber’s jail sen- 
tence for contempt, the payment The New York 
Times $285,000 fines and lot more lawyer 
money, and the decision the United States Supreme 
court not hear further the case, the Times report- 
er’s travail has ended fog ambiguity. However, 
one thing certain: subpoenas ordering the surrender 
reporters’ notes judges, once rarity, have in- 
creased manyfold and will continue increase with 
this tacit encouragement, the point where reporters 
may wonder whether wouldn’t practicable 
submit their notes before they write the story. 
James Reston the Times has proposed defense 
fund help news organizations poorer and weaker 
than his own defend news-gathering rights; such 
fund seems not only desirable but prudent. 


Bloat 


Not keep beating dead mousse, but when will the 
newspaper business become sufficiently embarrassed 
over the relationships between food journalism, the 
advertising department, and the food industry make 
changes? Note the following: 

The annual conference food editors run the 
Newspaper Advertising Sales Association. was 
chaired Los Angeles this past October the man- 
ager the Los Angeles Times’s Chicago sales office. 

Twenty-five conference sessions were sponsored 
food manufacturers industry associations; wit: 
the California Almond Board, American Lamb Coun- 
cil, California Avocado Board, Brownberry Ovens, 
Carnation, Hidden Valley Salad Dressing, Denmark 
Cheese Association, Food Marketing Institute, R.T. 
French Company, Gallo Winery, General 
Foods, Hoffman-LaRoche Company, Lawry’s Foods, 
Lea Perrins, National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
National Marine Fisheries Service, Pet Inc., Pep- 
peridge Farm, California Iceberg Lettuce Commis- 
sion, Pillsbury Company, Potato Board, Louis Rich, 
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Sugar Association, Sunkist Growers, Knox Gelatine, 
T-Fal No-Stick Cookware, Uncle Ben’s Food, Wear- 
Ever Aluminum. Many other companies applied, but 
there was not enough room. 

The Vesta awards, symbolizing excellence food 
journalism, were handed out the chairman food 
company who also holds seat the board the 
American Meat Institute. 

This kind dependent journalism, clear, exists 
not through individual ethical choice but because 
newspaper policy. Not only this kind relationship 
with the food industry long-standing, but economi- 
cal, for percent these editors (according 
survey 1977) need get food-industry hand- 
outs fill their pages. Such material free, while in- 
dependent staffing and food-testing are costly. pa- 
radoxical that when public interest food costs and 
nutrition peak, many newspapers are still set- 
tling for food journalism the cheap. 


Junk that word! 


Several months ago, irate reader wrote com- 
plaining our use the word twice the 
same page. apologized, feeling ashamed more for 
being guilty redundancy than for using the word 
the first place. That was junk word that should 
avoided altogether had not struck until came 
across letter the editor the Ellsworth American, 
Maine, written E.B. White, who lives North 
Brooklin. White had spotted the word Ellsworth 
American editorial and this, part, what had 
say about it: 


have been studying the word for the past 
couple years, since first appeared. began taking the 
word apart—dividing into its two components, and 
This leads nowhere. Every project, however haphazard, 
going on. weren’t going on, wouldn’t project, 
anything. 

belief is, after months study, that men—par- 
ticularly men who work offices, whether federal merely 
mercantile—need something stimulate them toward great- 
deeds than usually beckon them when they walk into the 
place the morning. Often, office seems incredibly lack- 
ing challenge: there’s nothing much except basket, 
basket, shocking pink telephone, and tired ste- 
nographer who has been late. executive who steps 
into stagnant place like this desperately need some- 
thing bring his day into focus. The word sup- 
plies this need. Instead plan, has ongoing plan. In- 
stead investigation has ongoing investigation. 


% 
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polio ever 
comeback, 
can all take 
some the blame. 


Right now, millions our kids are not immunized against 
childhood’s most dreaded diseases. Example: mil- 
lion kids are risk becoming polio cripples. 


What happened? 1962, the biggest news health 


care was the development the Sabin oral vaccine 
for each three poliovirus strains. most the world 


replaced Salk vaccine, the first polio preventative (ad- 
ministered injection). 1963, after investing 
years polio research, Lederle Laboratories made 
mass immunization simple and practical combin- 

ing all three Sabin vaccines into single oral vac- 
cine. Soon, polio was its way out. 
Unfortunately, once the disease was under con- 
trol, people stopped worrying about 
general public, the press, the medical 

profession. relaxed our vigi- 

work together. The drug indus- 

try has the vaccines. Physicians 

lic health has always been job 

for the community whole. 

profession has shown more 


effectiveness mobilizing com- 
munity action than the news 
media the past, and right now. 


(For more information pharmaceutical research, our booklet Human Health 
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COLUMBIA 


INCORPORATING 


MORE 


Reporting 
the shah’s way 
Coverage the Iranian crisis, 


which has reflected Washington’s policies, may leading 
this country into another quagmire 


WILLIAM DORMAN and EHSAN OMEED 


More than 6,000 refugees, some whom were wounded, 
poured into Austria today. They came Soviet tank forces 


crushed the resistance the Freedom Fighters western 


Hungary. Paul Hofmann dispatch The New York Times, 


November 1956 


SHAH LEADING TROOPS AGAINST MOSLEM RIOTERS 

The Shah Iran postponed trip Eastern Europe today 
and took command troops acting break demonstra- 


A.P. dispatch The New York Times, 
May 12, 1978 


does one distinguish between Freedom 

degree repression freedom present their 
society? the presence there foreign advisors, 
technicians, troops? the existence absence 
peaceful means for social change? 

American correspondents and editors might ask 
themselves these questions they consider their cov- 
erage the present revolt Iran. The parallel be- 
tween that country’s crisis and the Hungarian uprising 
may not exact, but close enough raise these 
questions and compel answer. For and large 
the American news media routinely have character- 
ized the Iranian conflict the work turbaned reli- 
gious zealots league with opportunistic Marxists, 
rather than—as they might have—the reaction peo- 
ple outraged repressive regime. doing the 
press has helped misinform American public opin- 
ion and narrow the range debate this bellwether 
foreign-policy crisis. 


William Dorman the chairperson the Journalism De- 
partment, California State University Sacramento. Ehsan 
Omeed pseudonym Iranian-born professor politi- 
cal science who teaches American university. 
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This harsh assessment press performance, 
but one arrived after careful study U.S. 
wire service, newsmagazine, and major daily newspa- 
per coverage appearing since the current crisis began 
January 1978. story the Los Angeles Times 
September typifies the themes found throughout 
most U.S. press coverage the conflict, until the shah 
imposed military government the country No- 
vember and the sheer weight events prompted sec- 
ond thoughts about his 


Much the recent rioting has grown from demonstrations 
called religious opposed the shah’s attempt 
Westernize this oil-rich, anti-Communist nation and 
loosen the traditionally firm grip the Moslem clergy. 


Nearly all press accounts the demonstrations 
from January mid-November 1978 dwelt the 
theme that reactionary religious forces, with the help 
leftists, were pitted against determined shah at- 
tempting drag his backward and stubborn people 
into the twentieth century; subsequent reporting has 
only tentatively begun revise this interpretation. 
From the point view beleaguered Iranian dissi- 
dents, such coverage and 
oversimplified their motives; more important, has 
denied them the legitimacy they believe their cause de- 
serves. The possibility that fight for freedom being 
distorted the press cause for concern under any 
circumstances. even more alarming the Ameri- 
can public being misinformed about country in- 
volved with U.S. fortunes Iran. 

After comparing hundreds dispatches dating from 
the beginning the present crisis, seems clear 
that the inability American reporters under- 
stand the opposition the shah’s modernization plan 
that the key their overall failure explain what 
going Iran. This failure comprehend why rea- 
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Taking its cue from American 
foreign-policy makers, the U.S. 
press first ignored the Iranian 
opposition, then denigrated it. 


sonable people who are neither religious zealots nor 
Marxists might object the shah’s brand modern- 
ization has, turn, been caused the reporters’ cul- 
tural nearsightedness and ideological estrangement 
from the values Iranian society. 

Begun 1963 under the banner Revolu- 
(white for bloodless), Iran’s modernization drive 
has since been renamed the Revolu- 
the surface—which where most the 
U.S. press has stopped—the White Revolution had 
many features attractive the Western mind condi- 
tioned believe that modernization, enforced not, 
necessarily represents progress. The shah’s stated ob- 
jectives included land reform, industrialization, mili- 
tary security, political stability and liberalization, par- 
ticipatory capitalism, and mass education. The plan 
would also have led the emancipation women 
and, not incidentally, the secularization the state. 

Before the current round demonstrations began 
January 1978, most U.S. coverage centered the 
modernization plan, arms sales the shah, and Iran’s 
role the politics oil. Very little was said about the 
country’s internal political situation the history 
the shah’s regime. Writers were usually content as- 
sert that Iran was island stability the troubled 
waters the Near and Middle East, convey 
sense Iran’s oil wealth, describe the eco- 
nomic inefficiencies the modernization program, 
and present view the shah man with 
dream. Jack Foisie wrote the Los Angeles Times 
December 21, 


The Shah Iran hurry. Before dies wants 
create modern nation, with major power influence, and 
worldly and prosperous [G]iven that Shah Mo- 
hammed Reza Pahlavi and has absolute sway 
over his country’s development and oil wells that produce al- 
most $20 billion revenue yearly, his goals may within 
reach. fact, money could alone, Iran would well 
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its way another golden era, similar the one 2,500 
years ago when Persian kings were paid tribute vassals 
from Europe, Africa and Asia. 


The press, for all its interest the gold-rush aspects 
Iran’s economy, failed question the appropriate- 
ness the shah’s version economic development 
and investigate his assertions that major parts the 
program had been success. The shah’s land reform 
program, for example, was frequently cited evi- 
dence his progressiveness, but was rarely report- 
detail. The resulting misapprehension the in- 
tent and success this program has become struc- 
tured into recent reporting the Iranian crisis, the 
point becoming recognizable journalistic incanta- 
tion. the dominant Shiite reported 
the A.P. last October this vein, ‘‘are opposed 
the Shah’s efforts granting more 
freedom women and redistributing church 


reporters dug more deeply into the question 

landreform, they might have discovered that 

the shah’s program, which lasted roughly from 
1962 1967, was attempt widen his political base 
rural areas among the peasantry and diminish the 
influence large landowners, the shah’s once and fu- 
ture political competitors. The large landowners got 
keep between and 375 acres, depending the size 
their original holdings, and was always the best 
land. What little confiscation there was convinced the 
landlords shift their capital from agriculture the 
new industrial sector the economy, effectively end- 
ing their sway over the villages, just the shah had in- 
tended. 

When the dust settled, however, only about per- 
cent the peasant population had benefitted from 
land reform, leaving ten million peasants with land 
less than ten acres poor land, country where 
fifteen acres are necessary for family subsistence. 
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Many these peasant families were forced off the 
land and into the cities, and soon the country’s agricul- 
tural production fell drastically. Under what the shah 
calls land reform, large private holdings were reduced 
percent and state-owned holdings percent, 
small peasant properties increased percent, and 
religious holdings remained virtually unchanged. 
major shifts land ownership occurred, but today 
Iran must import about percent its food staples 
because the agricultural chaos that ensued. This 
was political program that succeeded, but eco- 
nomic and social program that failed. 

Despite this historical record, the press persists 
citing the land-reform program evidence the 
shah’s desire modernize and liberalize his country. 
record the press also ignores when repeats—as 
Nicholas Gage did The New York Times May 18, 
1978—the shah’s claim that major reason for the 
present uprisings resentment over confiscated lands: 
[the spiritual leader] ...has been 
exile Iraq since 1963, when launched nation- 
wide drive against the Shah following the introduction 
land reform and other modernization measures that 

The simple fact that opposition the shah’s land 
reform not issue for the Iranian resistance move- 
secular—and never has been, 
largely because significant amount land has been 
redistributed. What the religious leaders have objected 
the administration endowed lands. Iran, 
land often donated families and individuals 
various religious foundations named after Shi’ite 
emams, (Shia the principal Islamic sect 
the country.) The foundations have always been con- 
trolled and administered the government. With the 
beginning modernization, however, facto ad- 
ministration passed from the hands bureaucrats 
the SAVAK (Iranian secret police), which began 
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use the foundations’ resources for political purposes 
rewarding religious supporters the shah and 
withholding financial assistance from critics. this 
abuse that anti-shah clerics object to; but even 
not major issue. 

For the most part, the press also has accepted the 
shah’s contention that resistance his programs 
emancipate women figures prominently among the mo- 
tives the religious opposition. The mullahs are in- 
variably painted male chauvinists intent prevent- 
ing women’s liberation. rioters’ fury was aimed 
the central government and...at women who did 
not wear the chador, the traditional head 
wrote Paul Hofmann the New York Times’s first ma- 
jor story the crisis (March 1978). black- 
robed echoed Newsweek its May edi- 
tion, want the government ‘‘to roll back reforms that 
have permitted women attend universities and even 


uch assertions notwithstanding, equal rights for 

women not issue for the This not 

say that the view the woman’s role 
would not disturb many Westerners. Iranian religious 
figures, moreover, are indeed dismayed the west- 
ernization women’s dress and social conduct and 
the growing acceptance the notion that women are 
sex objects. But some Shi’ite women wear the veil and 
some not, and number women attend 
universities home and abroad. Not even the most 
conservative religious tracts pamphlets cite lifting 
the veil, giving women the vote, granting women 
the right attend universities reasons for opposi- 
tion modernization. 

general, the press has overlooked the fact that 
Shia has incorporated socially progressive tenets into 
its theory for centuries; not require instruc- 
tion the theory social justice from others. But 
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The press has accepted the regime’s assertions 
that Shi’ites oppose the emancipation women. 
Although Westerners may not find Shia’s 

views congenial, equal rights for women, fact, 
are not Here, 

Shi’ite women march Tehran. 


sampling coverage the 1978 demonstrations re- 
veals willingness the press’s part ratify the 
shah’s claim that are the bot- 
tom his problems: Shah’s troops advanced 
steadily and the demonstrators—an unlikely coalition 
Muslim fundamentalists and leftist activists— scat- 
tered reported Newsweek (May 22, 1978), 
while U.S. News World Report told its readers, 
Iran, Koranic mullahs, teachers, are tak- 
ing the lead street protests—in implicit partnership 
with Iranian leftists—against Shah Mohammad Reza 
Pahlavi’s modernization (June 26, 1978). 


shah’s version events would not have 
seemed plausible had journalists understood 
the country and its recent history better. For 

Shia’s social theory began reinterpreted call 

action against the established order about ten years 

ago. The progressive posture the sect and its subse- 
quent popularity were response widespread disil- 
lusionment with Western liberalism and Soviet-style 

Marxism, the two principal ideological sources for op- 

ponents the Pahlavi regime. Politicized Iranians 

turned away from foreign ideologies and turned in- 

ward, back their own traditions, where they found 

contemporary brand Shia that combined desire for 

radical social change with the belief that society 
without moral dimension inevitably degenerates into 
totalitarianism. many respects this modern Shia can 
compared the radical interpretations Chris- 
tianity that have surfaced from time time Latin 
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America. Not akin the Soviet any other form 
communism, considerably more complicated 
phenomenon than the press has led readers believe. 

Despite regular reports that the oppose 
modernization, the sect’s activists are intensely 
committed any other group the contempo- 
rary history Iran. What does separate the 
radicals and other anti-shah forces from the regime’s 
modernization strategists their opposition the 
shah’s priorities and the way that the benefits the 
program are now distributed. The opposition ques- 
tions $20 billion expenditure arms during years 
when the agricultural sector remains largely primitive, 
for example, and lavish cosmetic projects moment 
when basic social needs are unmet. also questions 
distribution wealth unbalanced that less than 
percent the population now owns more than per- 
cent the private wealth. 

The regime and the Shi’ites also differ fundamental- 
over the question westernization. Here, most 
the other opposition elements join Shi’ite leaders 
maintaining that ideology progressive social 
change must rooted Iranian culture and moral 
tradition, whereas they feel that the regime’s strate- 
gists uncritically accept all things Western. 

The moreover, are not interested running 
the country, whatever the impression conveyed the 
news media. They are interested how the country 
run. Ayatollah Khomeini, the exiled spiritu- 


leader, explained Monde interview (May 
1978): 


Our ideal alternative the present regime genuine Is- 
lamic socio-political system, but the present time work 
for the establishment national government which re- 
sponsive the needs and aspirations the people. 
genuinely Islamic socio-political order not mean sys- 
tem like the Ottoman Empire the existing regime Saudi 
Arabia. 


The press’s acceptance the regime’s characteriza- 
tion Iranian reality nowhere more evident than 
the way journalists have written about the monarchy 
itself. The belief that the shah had widespread popular 
support, for instance, went unquestioned until the 
scale the 1978 demonstrations, general strikes, and 
labor stoppages made impossible sustain. 

Whether one accepts the most recent esti- 
mate 1,500 fatalities among demonstrators the 
opposition’s assertion that 20,000 their number 
have been killed, had these events occurred Sovi- 
et-bloc country safe say that the American 
press would have immediately characterized the situa- 
tion crisis legitimacy for the regime. Yet Time 
reassured its readers its June 1978, issue that the 
also has broad base popular support, par- 
ticularly the army and among farmers and newly 
created industrial working class, who have benefitted 
from land 


light recent events Iran, seems reasonable 
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question the accuracy such assessment. In- 
deed, events overcame it. After weeks demonstra- 
tions, national strike shutting down most the na- 
tion’s commerce and its petroleum industry, the decla- 
ration martial law and the installation military 
government, Christian Science Monitor correspondent 
Tony Allaway concluded from Tehran November 
that support for the shah and cited 
Iranian estimate that 


amounted about percent the population. 


merican readers might have been better po- 
sition evaluate the conflicting claims coming 
out Iran they had known something the 
shah’s history. Typically, though, they were only told 
that was restored his throne 1953 after show- 
down with democratically elected Prime Minister Mo- 
hammad Mossadegh. Repeated use the press the 
vocabulary royalty (allusions the Peacock 
Throne, the Pahlavi Dynasty, the crown prince, and 
on) has given readers the clear impression that the 
shah’s kingly credentials are impeccable, matter 
what else can said about the man. Actually, the dy- 
nasty His Imperial Majesty Mohammad Reza Pah- 
lavi exactly two generations old. The current crisis 
legitimacy rooted the fact that Iran has ex- 
perienced two periods during which freedom ex- 
pression and assembly were reality that country— 
and the Pahlavi family, with the help foreign inter- 
vention, figured prominently ending both. The first 
ended 1921 when the present ruler’s father, Reza 
Shah, was named emperor following military coup, 
executed with the help the British. The second peri- 
od, 1941 1953, ended when the son was restored 
the throne the coup that over- 
threw Mossadegh. 

The press, sum, has and large accepted the 
shah’s implicit argument that the best his people can 
muster the way ideological resources are reli- 
gious fanaticism and communism. Political move- 
ments, course, include diverse elements, some 
which have hidden agendas. The point that the press 
has focused these fringe involvements and ignored 
the real motives the Iranian people: redressing gross 
economic inequality and ending twenty-six years 
absolute political repression. 

Many observers the press (and even some its 
usually eager critics) may puzzled the claim that 
coverage Iranian unrest has been distorted all, 
particularly the degree that argue. After all, 
haven’t the demonstrations and mass killings been 
front-page news? Don’t most stories mention that the 
with iron hand’’? The apparent contradiction 
disappears one makes the distinction between criti- 
cism means and criticism ends. true that the 
shah’s methods often receive critical coverage, but his 
motives and goals almost unquestioned, while those 
his opposition are pictured fanatical and irration- 
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al. The cumulative result that the American public 
gets picture impatient man who plays rough but 
who has the best interests his country heart, and 
who any case preferable those who might take 
his place. excerpt from A.P. analysis (Septem- 
ber 1978) typical: 


The source the current turmoil Iran’s rush into the 20th 
Century, engineered the Shah over the past years. 
1963, decade after the United States helped him seize pow- 
er, began his effort bring Iran’s feudalistic society into 
the modern But modernization has collided with 
ancient social and religious traditions, whose proponents re- 
fused budge. And critics say the Shah neglected include 
one key reform his campaign—democracy. 


The news media’s emphasis what they have tak- 
the religious and traditionalist sources the 
struggle builds the inbred suspicion Americans 
toward non-Christian cultures being somehow prim- 
itive, riddled with superstition, and, most importantly, 
reactionary—a roadblock the way progress. This 
headline and lead from Los Angeles Times dispatch 
Joe Alex Morris, Jr., (October 26, 1978) are case 
point: SHAH FORCED DROP DREAM INDUSTRI- 
ALIZING. away from total confrontation 
with his rebellious subjects, Shah Mohammed Reza 


Devout The Western press, 
nominally Christian and effectively secular, 
has been poor judge Islamic society. 
Below, demonstrators pray ona Tehran Street. 
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Pahlavi has abandoned his dream making Iran into 
major industrial and military power the year 
not difficult discredit resistance oppression, 
least for Americans, can also made appear 
resistant progress. 

Such coverage encourages the assumption, articu- 
lated some theorists industrialized Western 
societies, that underdeveloped countries simply can- 
not modernize without autocratic dictatorial rule. 
Headlines and news stories about last fall’s demon 
strations tend reflect this bias using code words 
Some examples: IRANIAN MOBS RIOT: TOP MIN- 
ISTER Minister Jaafar Sharif-Emani 
submitted his Sunday mobs 
shouting ‘Death the Shah’ rampaged through Teh- 
(Sacramento Bee, November 1978); 
burning, city anarchy set ablaze rampaging 
(The Christian Science Monitor, November 
1978); and this excerpt from Monitor editorial No- 
vember that voices the conclusion promoted the 
news columns: ‘‘After all the rioting and arson Teh- 
ran, comes surprise that the Shah resorting 
little choice other than let the Army play larger 

The damage American perceptions all the great- 
since such pejorative accounts stand contrast 
the orderly, even enviable, quality the shah’s life 
portrayed the press. Together with the interest 
royal trappings, the fascination with the shah’s private 
life has conferred kind legitimacy him that the 
American press usually does not extend dictators. 
example drawn from the last October’s first issue 
the new Life underscores this argument. The maga- 
zine devoted five pages lavish color the shah and 
the royal family play their luxurious villa the 
Caspian, managing confine discussion Iran’s po- 
litical crisis the following two sentences: ‘‘He the 
subject widespread criticism for his autocratic rule 
and the methods his secret police. More serious 
him, there has sometimes been violent opposition 
his efforts modernize Elsewhere the same 
issue there double-truck, black-and-white photo 
armed and wounded teenage guerrilla crouching be- 
hind barricade, symbolizing, Life’s words, 
country’s almost total rejection the The 
country Nicaragua and the dictator, course, 
Anastasio Somoza. 

How the shah emerges merely and 
Both were put power the U.S., both are facing 
concurrent internal crises legitimacy, both use simi- 
lar methods crush dissent, and both intend stay 
power whatever human cost. have been unable 
find single example news feature story 
the mainstream American press that uses the label 
describe the shah. 

can argued, course, that the press treats So- 
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moza differently from the shah simply because Nicara- 
gua’s star the constellation U.S. interests hardly 
has the sparkle Iran’s. But the explanation for U.S. 
press coverage Iran probably more complicated 
than straight national-interest argument suggests. 
There are other, equally compelling factors work. 
group these factors two categories: cultural and 
ideological. 

Religion one the major cultural barriers for 
American reporters covering Iran (and for their editors 
back home). the present political context, more- 
over, has emerged the most difficult one for jour- 
nalists breach. Would occur American report- 
ers covering the Vatican, for example, consistently 
refer priests their everyday garb 
robed’’? This descriptive phrase regularly applied 
mullahs. For that matter, would occur North- 
American reporter refer Latin American worker- 
priests religious extremists fanatics? 


tions, but they point larger problems. For the 
Western journalist, non-Christian clergy and re- 
ligious practices are Ceremonies, beliefs, 
clerical conduct, and the relationship religion so- 
ciety whole are judged Western standards, and 
the inevitable consequence misinterpretation and 
distortion. 
November 10, 1978 editorial the San Francisco 
Chronicle betrayed such cultural bias particularly 
egregious form: 


may seem unimportant considera- 


What kind government Iran imaginable without the 
Shah? The Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini, the intransigent, 
reactionary Shiite religious leader, wants set Islamic 
republic run the mullahs, with women shown their place. 
This aging figure now living France. Flora Lewis the 
New York Times interviewed him the other day. She was 
obliged remove her shoes, cover her head and shoulders 
with large white cotton square draped that only the eyes 
showed, and kneel before the Ayatollah ask questions. 
would hard convince that any modern state large 
and economically advanced Iran could conceivably 
ruled successfully for long the kind fanatic priest- 
hood that Khomeini symbolizes. 


The straw man Khomeini’s political ambitions 
aside, what striking here the combination igno- 
rance and arrogance displayed this newspaper. 
common custom Iran remove one’s shoes upon 
entering home, particularly the home elder. 
also common sit the floor—not kneel; 
would venture guess that Khomeini was also seated 
the floor while being interviewed. are not 
alone requiring that women cover their heads the 
Catholicism, for example, for centuries required this 
women entering church and many countries, 
Mexico for instance, still customary. Having just 
covered two papal coronations, the news media surely 
must realize that ceremony and tradition certain an- 
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cient religions are not evidence fanaticism. 

Compounding religious ethnocentrism the in- 
grained belief that, matter what the circumstances, 
there should separation church and state. The 
Shi’ite preference for what resembles theocracy, 
therefore, appears both inferior idea and 
dangerous one. Press coverage has reflected this bias, 
for example this U.S. News World Report story 
(June 26, 1978): [mullahs] want slow the 
modernization Iran and segregate religious schools 
keep women from adopting ‘corrupt’ Western 
ways. Most all, they want power the center 
Iran’s decision-making 

Despite the impression given press accounts, Is- 
lam not institutionalized religion, that has 
well-defined lines authority. There organized 
church, such, interfere with the affairs the 
state. Mullahs are more teachers than priests and they 
not intervene between person and his her God. 
misleading best for the press describe 
mullahs they represented shadow government, 
political party, even hierarchical organization like 
the Catholic church. 

Ideology presents large obstacle culture 
the press. Soviet dissenters, for example, are por- 
trayed heroic figures acting for moral reasons; Ira- 
nian dissidents are depicted acting for economic 
and reactionary religious ones. While the press has run 
many accounts the lives Russian dissidents and 
the terrors they face, has been virtually silent the 
plight the typical Iranian who finds fault with the 
regime. Khomeini’s Monde interview, cite 
another oversight, was the only extensive interview 
with him appear the Western media until last No- 
vember, when his move France from Iraq and the 
pressure Iranian events produced spate such 
press encounters. The most probing among them, 
half-hour interview the December 
Report, revealed articulate and determined Kho- 
meini the eve the opposition’s December cam- 
paign. Time, ever ready spot trend, informed its 
readers its November issue that, the politics 
Iran, only one man counted until recently: Shah 
Mohammed Reza Pahlavi. Now, however, four key 
opposition figures have Four thumbnail 
profiles followed. 

There another question about ideology that must 
posed here: why has major publication seriously 
reported the tough questions raised the Carter ad- 
ministration’s Cold War rumblings about the Soviet 
threat should the shah fall? Editorials and news stories 
are peppered with hints that follow the administra- 
tion’s line, and little that challenges it. Some exam- 
ples: vision disintegration across the whole tier 
from Turkey through Iran the Asian subcontinent, 
with Moscow ultimately making sport with the pieces, 
flits fearfully across the minds high [U.S.] 
(Washington Post editorial, October 31, 1978); and 
profile the shah under seige Arnaud Borch- 
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grave the November 20, 1978, Newsweek which 
sketched out scenario, should ‘‘Khomeini-style 
Iranian Islamic established, that has its 
apocalyptic denouement either World War III the 
surrender the Western 

There some indication this writing that seg- 
ments the press may having some doubts about 
the shah and how cover his regime. Thus far the 
changes are slight, but they are worth noting. mod- 
est change A.P. reports could detected No- 
vember, for instance, which this dispatch the 
sixth but one example: dissidents are generally 
orthodox Moslems opposed the Shah’s westerniza- 
tion this traditional Islamic nation, but many also 
seek democratic reforms the government, freedom 
for political prisoners and end martial Not 
much change perspective the Shi’ites, cer- 
tainly, but some improvement nevertheless. 

One the most encouraging pieces appeared 
television. This was Mike Wallace’s Minutes seg- 
ment the November program, which for the first 
time gave wide dissemination the views some 
typical protestors. striking part the piece was 
interview with Javad Alamir, business-suited Iranian 
executive who calmly listed his complaints response 
Wallace question: the Shah’s regime undemo- 
cratic, said, has concentrated wealth the top, 
and has exercised repression unprecedented mod- 
ern Iranian history. 


well thinks the lesson taught Vietnam. 

Had done so, journalists would have realized 
that Iran, elsewhere, regime built political 
repression and economic inequality creates its own 
nemesis. reporting now improves, moreover, the 
press must still reckon with the stereotypes has 
planted the public mind during the past twenty-six 
years Pahlavi governance—and during the past 
twelve months public outrage. 

Richard Falk, the Princeton international law 
professor, underlined the seriousness the present 
situation when suggested Los Angeles Times 
op-ed piece that the U.S. rethink its toward 
Iran before find ourselves once again the midst 
somebody else’s civil The Carter administra- 
tion has made clear that firmly the shah’s 
camp. discrediting the opposition, the media have 
lent air inevitability the administration’s asser- 
tion that there acceptable alternative his re- 
gime. And taking its cue (whether for ethnocentric 
ideological reasons) from foreign-policy makers, 
the press has denied the Iranian opposition legitimacy 
American eyes, thereby truncating public debate 
one the most important foreign policy develop- 
ments since the end U.S. involvement Indochina. 
Unless the press helps open debate, the American 
public will making its mind under much the same 
conditions that prevailed during the Vietnam War. 


after all, the press has not learned 
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green Dodge van with silvered 

its engine running, 
parked alleyway next 

the four-story building 
houses the Wilkes-Barre Times- 
Leader. ten-foot, chain-link fence 
topped with barbed wire separates 
the driveway from adjacent park- 
ing lot. Two television cameras 
mounted one corner the build- 
ing noiselessly swivel 180-degree 
arcs. Uniformed guards patrol the 
roof and cluster the driveway 
dozen men and women file out the 
building and disappear into the van. 
The driver the unmarked vehicle 
locks his door and slowly heads to- 
ward the back gate. Suddenly ac- 
celerates. Three men with cardboard 
signs jump out the 
way. The van makes sharp right 
turn, wheels screeching, and gone. 
Employees the Times-Leader 
not normally leave work this 
way. few months ago, there were 
fences, television cameras, 
uniformed guards, vans with sil- 
signs. But since the paper was 
bought last May out-of-town 
media conglomerate, Capital Cities 
Communications, this northeastern 
Pennsylvania city has become bat- 
tleground labor war. Not since 


Robert Friedman, formerly editor 
More, writes widely media issues and 
politics. 
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Hurricane Agnes 
Wilkes-Barre 1972, turning Main 
Street into torrential river, has the 
newspaper business here suffered 
much. Then, basement full sog- 
newsprint heaved through the 
ground floor the Times-Leader 
building, causing $750,000 dam- 
ages. Today, bitter strike has not 
only resulted physical damage— 
broken windows, vandalized trucks, 
and injured pickets—but threatens 
sink the paper altogether. 

Like Hurricane Agnes, the news- 
paper storm raging Wilkes-Barre 
had its origins elsewhere. Two 
fronts—in this case, New York- 
based newspaper chain determined 
glehold unions and national un- 
ion determined prevent further 
erosion its power—happened 
collide Wilkes-Barre. But the 
same winds prevail across the entire 
country: newspaper owners are be- 
coming more forceful the bargain- 
ing table, and unions are finding in- 
creasingly difficult withstand the 
onslaught. Where once unions did 
the demanding and publishers the 
acquiescing, now givebacks, man- 
ning reductions, and job buyouts are 
owner’s agenda. 

Capital Cities made its intentions 
known shortly after taking posses- 
sion the Times-Leader. Contracts 
with all four unions—the Newspaper 
Guild, Printing Pressmen, Stereoty- 
pers and Electrotypers, and Typo- 
graphical Union—were due expire 
the end September, and the 
company said wanted concessions 
benefits overtime pay job- 
security guarantees. There was also 
talk buying out some forty pro- 
duction jobs for two million dollars. 
Richard Connor, chief operating 
officer the Times-Leader, puts it: 
didn’t negotiate the old con- 
tract, and we’re not going live 
it. you buy house and you don’t 
like the wallpaper, you change the 


The unions, course, did not 
consider their contracts old wallpa- 
per changed according new 
owner’s preference for another pat- 
tern. This was their house, too, and 
each clause was fixture they had 
purchased considerable expense. 
employees watched the fence go- 
ing over the summer and learned 
that Capital Cities had forced 
strike last year another newspaper 
owns, they grew apprehensive. 
says Paul 
Golias, reporter the Times- 
Leader for thirteen years and now 
secretary the Newspa- 
per Unions formed the four strik- 
ing locals. ‘‘Working conditions be- 
came unbearable became clear 
that Capital Cities was heading for 

mid-September, strike 
Negotiations 
were the unions said they 
wouldn’t settle for anything less 
than renewal the existing con- 
tracts and percent raise; the com- 
pany said had money spend 
raises but wouldn’t retreat its de- 
mands ease work rules and 
benefits. 

Union leaders, believing Capital 
Cities was out destroy them, be- 
gan preparing for strike. Repre- 
sentatives from the international un- 
ions arrived Wilkes-Barre, late- 
night meetings were held local 
bars, and plans were made publish 
daily strike paper. Company 
believing that the unions 
wouldn’t accept their terms, moved 
inexorably toward showdown. 
Employees from other Capital Cities 
papers were brought Wilkes- 
Barre familiarize them with oper- 
ations the Times-Leader, and doz- 
ens Wackenhut security guards 
were stationed throughout the build- 
ing, reportedly following union 
members, some instances, into 
bathrooms. 

Two days before the contracts ex- 
pired, union members voted se- 
cret ballot authorize strike 
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settlement could not reached. 
The vote was 185-5. told the 
rank and file was probably going 
lengthy recalls James 
Orcutt, international representative 
the Newspaper Guild. 
after the collapse negotiations 
the previous evening, 205 Times- 
Leader employees (out 225) left 
their typewriters, cameras, and 
presses, and took picket signs 
outside the building. Within min- 
utes, the ground-floor windows and 
front door were plastered with yel- 
low stickers saying Cities 
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Labor-war battleground: Wackenhut guards, strikers and Wilkes Barre police the Times-Leader gate 


shut down 
the 70,000-circulation Times- 
Leader for five days, erupted 
into frequent violence, and, after six 
weeks, was closer settlement 
than when began—marks bitter 
transition Wilkes-Barre between 
two eras the newspaper business. 
When the city’s three, competing, 
daily newspapers merged 1939 af- 
ter 175-day strike, the families that 
owned them were joining trend to- 
ward monopolization the industry 
that would soon make all but hand- 
ful American cities one-owner- 
ship towns. (In 1920, some 700 cities 
the United States had competing 


Times-Leader 
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papers; today fewer than fifty are 
left with competing dailies.) Mono- 
poly was, among other things, 
cushion against trade unionism, pro- 
tecting the owners’ assets, while al- 
lowing them absorb the financial 
impact their employees’ de- 
mands. The company never made 
enough money buy air condition- 
ing for the newsroom pay the 
overtime necessary send report- 
cover the local college football 
games. But everyone seemed happy 
with the arrangement. The owners 
paid their country-club dues, em- 
ployees paid their union dues, and 
one complained that the price 
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monopoly, Wilkes-Barre least, 
was mediocrity. 

When the second generation 
Times-Leader owners sold their mo- 
nopoly Capital Cities for report- 
$10.5 million last May, they were 
being overtaken another trend— 
this one toward chain ownership. 
Today, chains own percent the 
daily newspapers the country and 
account for more than percent 
daily newspaper circulation. mo- 
nopoly was more profitable way 
doing business than competition, 
chain ownership has proved 
even more efficient system for 
wringing profit from newsprint. With 
the capital resources provide the 
most modern technology, the muscle 
wrestle labor unions, and homo- 
geneous news product that, like fast 
food, convenient and well pack- 
aged, newspaper chains make family 
ownership—even monopoly 
towns—look like primitive form 
capitalism. 

Capital Cities anewcomer the 
newspaper business (it acquired its 
first daily 1969) and relatively 
small chain current standards (it 
owns only six daily papers). But 
one the fastest growing media 
corporations the country. The 
graphs its annual report, with their 
steeply ascending bars, tell the cor- 
porate story: the past ten years, 
annual revenues have grown from 
$72 million $306 million, and 
profits have climbed from million 
$43 million year. 1976, ac- 
cording report Barron’s, its 
profit margin was the highest any 
publicly owned newspaper group. 

The company was founded 
1954, when group investors, in- 
cluding Lowell Thomas, bought 
near-bankrupt television station 
Albany, New York. Today, Capital 
Cities owns six television stations 
(including outlets Philadelphia, 
Houston, and Buffalo), thirteen ra- 
dio stations, twelve trade publica- 
tions (Women’s Wear Daily, Daily 
News Record, and nine other 
Fairchild papers), six medical maga- 
zines, and six daily newspapers. 
(The papers are The Kansas City 
Star and The Kansas City Times, 
purchased 1977; the Fort Worth 
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Star-Telegram; the News-Democrat 
Belleville, Illinois; The Oakland 
Press Pontiac, Michigan; and the 
Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader. bid 
buy the Hartford Courant for $70 
million was rejected that paper’s 
stockholders November 1978.) 
Like most newspaper chains, Cap- 
ital Cities rationalizes the loss lo- 
cal autonomy claiming that its su- 
perior resources and higher profes- 
sional standards enable improve 
the quality the papers buys. 
face says company presi- 
dent Daniel Burke, family- 
owned newspapers are quite bad. 
The idea that family can run good 
paper about statistically sound 
the notion that the fourth fifth 
generation royal family can still 
provide effective 


Wilkes-Barre Times-Lead- 
er, viewed from corporate 
headquarters Madison Ave- 
nue, was proof Burke’s law. 
saw copy the paper two days 
after bought says Richard 
newspaper.’ The reporting was not 
aggressive, their approach display 
news was outdated, and there was 
lack sophistication every 

Capital Cities has the sophisti- 
cation publish better paper 
Wilkes-Barre, hasn’t yet become 
evident. Before the strike began, the 
logo was enlarged, the format was 
changed from eight columns six, 
photographs were used more fre- 
quently, and new editor from Fair- 
child’s Footwear News stepped in. 
Despite these cosmetic changes, the 
quality the paper was unaffected. 
Almost all front-page stories, both 
before and after the takeover, were 
Associated Press dispatches. Ag- 
gressive reporting remained short 
supply for city where indicted 
Congressman Daniel Flood folk 
hero and there shortage 
homegrown scandal. After four 
months Capital Cities ownership, 
the Times-Leader was essentially the 
same unsophisticated paper—a me- 
dium for funeral notices, bowling 
scores, and supermarket ads. 

One reason the new owners may 


have accomplished little during 
this time was that they were preoc- 
cupied with developing labor 
strategy. their eyes, union feath- 
erbedding was the biggest obstacle 
editorial and financial progress 
Wilkes-Barre. Not only did existing 
work rules sap the company’s 
profits, Connor claims, but they en- 
couraged unprofessional practices. 
Among these, says, were nepot- 
ism and blurring lines between 
editorial and business functions, 
brought about the practice 
paying some reporters commissions 
for selling advertising the side. 

isn’t another contract like 
this the Connor ex- 
claims, waving the little, forty-eight- 
page, beige booklet with the words 
ticks off management’s grievances: 
unlimited sick leave, inflexible and 
costly overtime rules, the inability 
hire transfer employees without 
union approval, mandatory sever- 
ance pay regardless the cause for 
dismissal, and the financing em- 
ployees’ cars. agreeing the 
terms the contract, Connor says, 
the old owners gave away control 
their paper the unions. Capital 
Cities wanted back. ‘‘Certain 
rights inure the fundamental con- 
cept entrepreneurial the 
company stated somewhat infelici- 
tously position paper released 
November feel that rec- 
ognition this fact necessary and 

Union leaders dispute Connor’s 
contention that the Wilkes-Barre 
contract the best the country 
and argue that similar work rules are 
effect many other newspapers. 
Some benefits, they agree, are excel- 
lent, but these were often obtained 
the expense wage increases. 
Under the expired contract, the min- 
imum pay for reporters the Times- 
Leader ranged from $241 $369.75 
week. This almost exactly line 
with the average salaries Guild re- 
porters nationwide and far below the 
top minimum pay $560.50 week. 

While all newspaper owners 
dream non-union shops, Capital 
Cities has made corporate policy 
act out its fantasies. Most the 
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papers has acquired—in Kansas 
City, Fort Worth, and Belleville— 
have Guild chapters all, and 
management free dictate condi- 
tions employment sees fit. 
The Oakland Press, where there had 
been Guild chapter for many 
years, Capital Cities provoked 
strike last December. After eighteen 
months fruitless negotiations, in- 
volving many the same issues 
stake Wilkes-Barre, the company 
unilaterally announced that the old 
contract was longer effect and 
posted new work rules. Some forty 
Guild 
walked off the job. They have not 
yet returned. The Michigan paper 
has continued publish, first re- 
cruiting employees from other Capi- 
tal Cities papers and eventually hir- 
ing permanent replacements. Two 
other craft unions refused support 
the strike, and boycott the paper 
proved ineffective. Today, there 
Guild pressmen’s union 
Pontiac, and, unless complaint re- 
cently filed against the company 
the National Labor Relations Board 
upheld the courts—a process 
that may take years—it likely 
remain that way. 

Perhaps encouraged its success 
Michigan, Capital Cities decided 
showdown with the unions. com- 
doubt strike harms the 
franchise, but accepting the condi- 
tions that prevailed Wilkes-Barre 
would have harmed even 


Cities may have figured 
wrong. Wilkes-Barre, with 
history union militance 
running through like vein an- 
thracite, was different from subur- 
ban Detroit. The city literally was 
built coal. Though today there are 
fewer than 5,000 mining jobs left 
surrounding Luzerne County, mem- 
ories the days when 67,000 men 
worked the anthracite fields are 
still strong. bringing more than 
half billion dollars black-lung 
benefits for disabled miners into the 
district, Daniel Flood has assured 
himself Congressional seat per- 
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petuity. (He also Wilkes-Barre’s 
major source jobs, having single- 
handedly replaced the declining coal 
industry with pork-barrel projects.) 
The children and grandchildren 
coal miners—many whom worked 
the Times-Leader—were brought 
stories about the Molly Ma- 
guires hanged nearby Mauch 
Chunk one hundred years ago; about 
the massacre fiftv miners Lat- 
timer 1897; about the bloody bat- 
tles with private army hired the 
mine operators, known the Coal 
and Iron Police. Then, now, the 
issue was the pursuit profit mas- 
querading 
One account, written 1877 
coal-company attorney, sounds 
strikingly familiar: 
after encroachment was made upon 
the rights the employer, until 
came claimed that man 
should employed and man dis- 
charged except sanctioned the 

One the oldest newsroom locals 
the country, chapter the In- 
ternational Typographical Union, 
was founded Wilkes-Barre the 
late 1800s. The Newspaper Guild got 
early foothold here when United 
Mine Workers president John 
Lewis threw his union’s support be- 
hind strike newspaper em- 
ployees seeking Guild representa- 
tion 1937. (According Joe Col- 
lis, president the Guild local 
Wilkes-Barre the time, Lewis per- 
sonally sat the negotiations 
with the newspaper owners.) Since 
then, there have been three Guild 
strikes—the 175-day walkout 
1939, 180-day shutdown 1954, 
and shorter strike 1974—each 
resulting significant gains for the 
union. 

After humiliating defeat Pon- 
tiac, the national Guild was prepared 
battle with Capital Cities 
Wilkes-Barre. Holding the line— 
every line the contract—became 
matter principle and survival for 
the union. One company proposal, 
for example, would have allowed 
management dismiss discipline 
employees for incompetence and de- 
nied the union the right submit 
such cases arbitration. ac- 


cepted that says Guild 
representative Orcutt, would 
have tell members quit. 
Why should they pay dues union 
which can’t afford 
have weakened any the 
benefits work rules won over the 
past forty years Wilkes-Barre 
would have been embarrassing 
setback for the national Guild, 


‘Then, now, 
the issue was the pursuit 
profit 
masquerading 


which has been disarray recent 
years, and today represents only 
estimated percent its potential 
membership. 

all accounts, Capital Cities was 
taken surprise when the unions 
struck October 6—not the 
walkout itself, but the strikers’ 
militance, their solidarity, and the 
support they engendered the com- 
munity. were knocked off our 
feet,’ 
question about that.” 
Guild representative Orcutt agrees. 
Capital Cities bought the pa- 
says, were probably 
told that the unions here were apa- 
thetic, that they were each other’s 


throats, and that the public believed 


unions were getting too strong. 
some extent, that determination was 
accurate. What they didn’t count 
was that their barbed wire and hel- 
meted guards would—like the attack 
Pearl Harbor—awaken sleeping 

During the first few days the 
strike, union members tried 
shut down the Times-Leader and 
company tried keep 
publishing, there were numerous 
olent incidents. Wackenhut guards 
sprayed picketers with fire hoses and 
chemical fire extinguishers; compa- 
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Eyeing another plum 


apital Cities Communications, 
the prowl for media acqui- 

sitions, recently targeted the 
profitable Hartford Courant for 
takeover. The conglomerate offered 
least $70 million for the Courant, 
which the Connecticut capital’s 
only daily and the oldest newspaper, 
the age 214 years, continuous 
publication the United States. 

The offer could have meant big 
money many Courant sharehold- 
ers, most whom are current 
past employees, their families, 
heirs. But, after polling the share- 
holders October, the newspaper’s 
board directors rejected the Capi- 
tal Cities offer cautiously word- 
statement that does not foreclose 
future bids. 

Many Courant employees are 
worried. get some firm like 
CapCities that just looks cost jus- 
tifications and economics and you 
start worrying more about money 
and less about said one edi- 
tor. Other Courant employees fear 
loss job security, reduction 
the paper’s news hole, drastic 
changes management, and less 
responsive attitude 
community. 

Anti-sale sentiment strong 
among employees that more than 
220 signatures were gathered only 
three hours for urging rejec- 
tion the Capital Cities offer. The 
ad, scheduled appear the Cou- 
rant the day after the directors’ 
meeting, was voluntarily pulled after 
the board voted against the sale. 
Nevertheless, several newsroom 
sources describe the editorial staff 
resigned sale and worried pri- 
marily about being sold chain 
with which they feel comfortable. 
Because the labor problems 
Wilkes-Barre, the newsroom staff 
not enthusiastic about working for 
Capital Cities. However, Hartford 
would not offer Capital Cities the 
union headaches has Wilkes- 
Barre; none the 800 Courant em- 
ployees belongs union. 
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Employees are mindful, however, 
that the Courant prime takeover 
material. Since the demise the af- 
ternoon Hartford Times 1976, the 
morning Courant has had daily 
competition locally. The newspa- 
per’s circulation and advertising lin- 
age are all-time high, with daily 
circulation over 201,000 and Sunday 
circulation about 268,000. Net in- 
come has grown steadily, exceeding 
$2.5 million 1977, 313 percent 
more than 1968. 

Some feel that the Capital Cities 
offer was rejected only because 
Courant shareholders want hold 
out for more. offer was cer- 
tainly not satisfactory one. That, 
there’s issue said one 
director, Millard Pryor, Jr. The 
offer ‘‘at least $70 trans- 
lated about $133 share. Around 
the same time, independent 
appraisal valued the paper $87 
million, $165 share. 


apital Cities not the only 

chain that covets the Courant. 

The Courant acknowledges 
inquiries from four other chains: 
Gannett, erstwhile owners the 
late Hartford Times; the Times-Mir- 
ror Company; Landmark Communi- 
cations Virginia, and the Chicago 
Tribune Company. 

The 500 shareholders were given 
their say non-binding poll taken 
the board shortly before reject- 
the Capital Cities offer. The re- 
sults have done nothing quash 
suspicions that the Courant may 
eventually give enticing 
offer. The poll indicated that per- 
cent the shares wanted remain 
for the foreseeable fu- 
which Downes defines 
sell, while percent voted re- 
main and not 
undertake further negotiations ‘‘at 
this The board interpreted 
the results vote against sale 
adding these two groups together 


percent—want remain 
independent. 

Yet the largest percentage 
shares—42 percent—voted that the 
sufficiently attractive offer can 
These shares also vot- 
favor continuing negotia- 
tions with Capital Cities and anyone 
else obtain the best offer submit 
vote security holders. 

The Courant editorial staff dis- 
gruntled about the way the paper 
covered the purchase attempt. The 
Capital Cities offer was made June 
but was not reported employees 
the public until August. Yet the 
Courant had closely covered the 
demise The Hartford Times and 
other Connecticut 
Courant wouldn’t let anyone 
else the community get away with 
what they’re getting away 
one reporter said. working 
there and you don’t know what the 
hell happening. It’s like being 

stands, few consider the mat- 
ter closed. can conceive 
scenario where some company could 
come along and make such high 
offer that was beneficial for the 
community and the employees and 
everyone else concerned that every- 
one would hard pressed turn 
down,”’ said Michael Sudarsky, di- 
rector the company. 

added: think everyone 
the board would motivated 
how good newspaper they thought 
the purchaser would put out, the 
benefits the employees that the 
purchaser would offer, including the 
pension plan, the commitments 
the [Hartford Courant] Foundation, 
how good citizen they thought 
the corporate presence might be, 
and all those things. don’t think 
anyone the board regards the is- 
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vehicles struck number union 
members milling the gates, includ- 
ing two men who said they were hit 
when car driven Times-Leader 
publisher Bruce sped into 
picket line (McIntyre, who, like 
Connor, was brought from The 
Oakland Press, was briefiy detained 
police, but charges were 
pressed); windows the newspaper 
building were smashed and delivery 
trucks damaged; and police officer 
from Pittsburgh suburb, moon- 
lighting for the Times-Leader while 
vacation from his regular job, al- 
legedly pulled gun during scuffle 
with striking employees color 
photograph the guard, his face 
badly bruised the fight, lies 
Connor’s desk, evidence, says, 
union brutality). 

Monday, October Times- 
Leader officials decided suspend 
publication. were 
Connor recalls. building was 
being attacked, our trucks were be- 
ing demolished, and couldn’t get 
any police The paper 
did not reappear until the company 
obtained court order four days later 
limiting the number pickets 
each entrance. The order also en- 
joined the company any acts 

The same day the Times-Leader 
disappeared, the Council News- 
paper Unions launched daily strike 
paper called the Citizens’ Voice. The 
first issue, twenty-four-page tab- 
loid, carried the headline, HUMAN 
DIGNITY NEEDS SUPPORT. Within 
days, the paper was claiming circu- 
lation 50,000 and running adver- 
tising from most the retailers— 
including Sears and J.C. Penney— 
who normally buy space the 
Times-Leader. 
continued appear exclusively 
the Citizens’ Voice, even after the 
Times-Leader resumed publication, 
though some, like Sears, advertised 
both.) 

together office two doors away from 
the Times-Leader, the Citizens’ 
Voice was designed put economic 
pressure the company and 
arouse public support for the strike. 
addition covering the usual lo- 
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cal news, ran articles about two 
Wackenhut guards charged with rap- 
ing woman Wilkes-Barre motel 
(that incident may have led the com- 
pany replace the Wackenhuts 
early November with guards from 
local security agency) and letters 
from readers who complained that 
Capital Cities, one writer put it, 
crept like poison into our 
community.”’ 

When the Times-Leader reap- 
peared October 14, Wilkes-Barre 
town. The paper had lost its mono- 
poly advertising, readers. and 
carriers. Advertising was way down: 
the November issue, for example, 
had only two pages local advertis- 
ing, compared with pre-strike aver- 
age twenty, and one page 
classifieds instead the usual five 
six. Circulation, 70,000 before the 
strike, was also off. Company 
officials placed the vicinity 
50,000, but one major advertiser said 
was closer 30,000. 

One reason the Times-Leader had 
much trouble with its circulation 
was that depended some 1,100 
boys and girls who home-deliver 
more than percent the newspa- 
pers Wilkes-Barre. The carriers 
play the same critical role that deliv- 
ery-truck drivers large cities. 
Many them, either because their 
supervisors were strike be- 
cause their parents were pro-union, 
refused carry the Times-Leader 
and switched the Citizens’ Voice; 
some went far throw bun- 
dles the Times-Leader into the 
through the city. 


James Orcutt asks rhetori- 
cally, pacing around 

small room the Citizens’ Voice 
offices. The traffic the corridors 
heavy: union 
from picket duty; reporters rushing 
about trying get out the next issue 
the strike paper; messengers dart- 
ing with stories carriers being 
harassed the Times-Leader. 
one wall gallery photo- 
entering and leav- 
ing the Times-Leader building. 


heard rumors that Capital 
Cities has anywhere from million 
$20 million spend this 
Orcutt says. they’re 
going have spend every penny 

few doors North Main 
Street, Richard Connor sits bar- 
ren, third-floor office. The building 
almost deserted. poster outside 
his door says, Doin’ 
remind him that the Times- 
Leader really publishing. The 
footsteps security guard the 
setback outside his window anoth- 


‘The company obtained 
court order 
limiting the number 
pickets; 
the order also enjoined 
the company 
from any acts violence’ 


reminder that these are not nor- 
mal times. Connor has all the ear- 
nestness municipal reformer 
bent rooting out political corrup- 
tion. talks about one striking re- 
state senator, another 
who said have sold 
the Times-Leader for $50. has 
only been Wilkes-Barre few 
weeks, but speaks were 
home: not going let 
bunch hoodlums and lawbreakers 
run out place where can 
good 

his spacious office Madison 
Avenue, Capital Cities president 
Daniel Burke puts his feet his 
desk and talks about the Wilkes- 
Barre strike. just got blown 
away from public-relations stand- 
improve that paper—with without 
settlement. Wilkes-Barre our 
town, too. We’re part 
pauses. Then, unusually blunt 
assertion proprietary rights— 
even for the president newspa- 
per chain—he adds, way 
another, we’re going inflict pa- 
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THE MESSAGES 


sociologist weighs the news 
and finds that neither 
neutral nor impartial 

surveying American society 


HERBERT GANS 


Like other empirical disciplines, the news does not 

limit itself reality judgments; also contains val- 
ues, preference statements. This turn makes 
possible suggest that there is, underlying the news, 
picture nation and society ought be. 

The values the news are rarely explicit and must 
found between the lines—in which actors and ac- 
tivities are reported ignored, and how they are 
described. Because journalists not, most in- 
stances, deliberately insert values into the news, these 
values must inferred. 

shall employ narrow definition values, examin- 
ing only preference statements about nation and socie- 
ty, and major national societal issues. also distin- 
guish between two types values, which call topical 
and enduring, and will analyze only the latter. Endur- 
ing values are values which can found many diff- 
erent types news stories over long period time; 
often, they affect what events become news and even 
help define the news. 

The list that follows limited the enduring values 
have found the news over the last two decades, al- 
though all are probably far more venerable vintage; 
obviously, includes those which this inferrer, bring- 
ing his own values the task, has found most visible 
and important. The methods which identified the 
values were impressionistic; the values really emerged 
from continual scrutiny the news. Some came from 
the ways actors and activities are described, the tones 
which stories are written, told, filmed, and the 
connotations that accrue commonly used verbs, 
nouns, and adjectives, especially neutral terms are 
available but not used. When years ago the news re- 
ported that Stokely Carmichael had 
somewhere, while the president had, the same day, 
somewhere else, when another story 
pointed out that city was labor prob- 
the appropriate values were not difficult dis- 
cern, only because neutral terms were available but 


is, like sociology, empirical discipline. 


Herbert Gans professor sociology Columbia Uni- 
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were not used. However, sometimes neutral terms are 
simply not available. The news could have called the 
young men who refused serve the Vietnam War 
draft evaders, dodgers, resisters, but rarely used 
the last term. 

The enduring values want discuss can 
grouped into eight clusters: ethnocentrism, altruistic 
democracy, responsible capitalism, small-town pastor- 
alism, individualism, moderatism, order, and national 


ETHNOCENTRISM 


ike the news other countries, American news 
its own nation above all others, even though 

sometimes disparages blatant patriotism. This 
ethnocentrism most explicit foreign news, which 
judges other countries the extent which they live 
imitate American practices and values, but 
also underlies domestic news. While the news contains 
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the news other countries, American news 
values its own nation above all 


many stories that are critical domestic conditions, 
they are almost always treated deviant cases, with 
the implication that American ideals, least, remain 
viable. The Watergate scandals were usually ascribed 
small group power-hungry politicians, and 
beyond that, the —but with 
the afterthought, particularly following Nixon’s resig- 
nation, that nothing was fundamentally wrong with 
American democracy even reforms were needed. 
The clearest expression ethnocentrism, all 
countries, appears war news. While reporting the 
Vietnam War, the news media described the North 
Vietnamese and the National Liberation Front 
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they were the enemy the news media. 
Similarly, weekly casualty stories reported the number 
Americans killed, wounded, missing, and the 
number South Vietnamese killed; but the casualties 
the other side were impersonally described 

Again, war reporting everywhere, atrocities, 
this case Americans, did not often get into the 
news, and then only toward the end the war. Sey- 
mour Hersh, the reporter credited with exposing the 
Mylai massacre, had considerable difficulty selling the 
story until the evidence was incontrovertible. The end 
the war was typically headlined ‘‘the fall 
South with scarcely recognition that, 
other values, could also considered liberation, 
or, neutrally, change governments. 


ALTRUISTIC DEMOCRACY 


hile foreign news suggests quite explicitly that de- 
superior dictatorship, and the more 
follows American forms, domestic news 
more specific, indicating how American democracy 
should perform its frequent attention deviations 
from unstated ideal, evident stories about cor- 
ruption, conflict, protest, and bureaucratic malfunc- 
tioning. That ideal may labeled altruistic democracy 
because, above all, the news implies that politics 
should based the public interest and service. 

Although the news has little patience for losers, 
insists that both winners and losers should scrupu- 
lously honest, efficient, and dedicated acting the 
public interest. Financial corruption always news, 
nepotism, patronage appointments, logrolling, 
and general. Decisions based, thought 
based, either self-interest partisan concerns 
thus continue news whenever they occur, even 
though they long ago ceased novel. 

Politicians, politics, and democracy are also expect- 
meritocratic; the regular activities political 
machines are regularly exposed, and itself 
pejorative term. Although the news therefore re- 
gards civil-service officials more highly than 
the former are held very high stand- 
ard efficiency and performance; result, any de- 
viant bureaucratic behavior becomes newsworthy. 
always evil; the mass paperwork 
created bureaucracy frequent story, and the ad- 
ditional paperwork generated attempts reduce 
the amount paperwork humorous item that has 
appeared the news regularly. 

The news keeps track the violations official 
norms, but does selectively. Over the years, the 
news has been perhaps most concerned with freedom 
the press and related civil liberties; even recurring 
local violations, school boards that censor libraries, 
say, have often become national news. Violations 
the civil liberties radicals, due process, habeas 
corpus, and other constitutional protections, particu- 
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larly for criminals, are less newsworthy. Another 
official norm observed the news racial integra- 
tion. Because citizens are expected live these 
norms altruistically and because the norms are viewed 
expressions the public interest, the violations 
the legal and political right blacks the South were 
news even before supporters the civil-rights move- 
ment began demonstrate. 

While—and perhaps because—the news 
reports political and legal failures achieve altruis- 
tic and offical democracy, concerns itself much less 
with the economic barriers that obstruct the realiza- 
tion the ideal. course, the news aware can- 
didates who are millionaires who obtain substantial 
amounts corporate union campaign money, but 
less conscious the relationship between poverty 
and powerlessness, the difficulty that Americans 
median income have gaining political access. 

The relative inattention economic obstacles de- 
mocracy stems from the assumption that the polity 
and the economy are separate and independent each 
other. Under ideal conditions, one not supposed 
affect interfere with the other, although, typically, 
government intervention the economy more 
newsworthy and serious than private industry’s inter- 
vention government. Accordingly, the news rarely 
notes the extent public subsidy private industry, 
and continues describe firms and institutions 
which are completely partly subsidized govern- 
ment funds private—for example, Lockheed, many 
charities, and most privately run universities. 


RESPONSIBLE CAPITALISM 


underlying posture the news toward the econ- 


omy resembles that taken toward the polity: op- 
timistic faith that, the good society, businessmen 
and women will compete with each other order 
create increased prosperity for all, but that they will 
refrain from unreasonable profits and gross exploita- 
tion workers customers. While monopoly 
clearly evil, there little explicit implicit criticism 
the oligopolistic nature much today’s econo- 
my. Unions and consumer organizations are accepted 
countervailing pressures business (the former 
less than the latter), and strikes are frequently 
judged negatively, especially they inconvenience 

Economic growth always positive phenomenon, 
unless brings about inflation environmental pollu- 
tion, leads the destruction historical landmark, 
puts craftsmen craftswomen out work. the 
past, when anchormen gave the stock market report, 
even the most detached ones looked cheerful when the 
market had had good day, assuming this uni- 
versal benefit the nation. 

Like politicians, business officials are expected 
honest and efficient; but while corruption and bureau- 
cratic misbehavior are undesirable business 
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government, they are nevertheless tolerated 
somewhat greater extent the former. For example, 
the January 1978, issue Time included three- 
page critique government bureaucracy, entitled 
Over Rising Regulation: Autocratic Bureau- 
crats, Nothing Succeeds Like but busi- 
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news reflects the belief 
the good society, businessmen and women will compete 
order create 
increased prosperity for 


ness-section story reporting that General Motors had 
sent refunds the purchasers Oldsmobiles 
equipped with Chevrolet engines was only one column 
long and was headed the Great Engine 

now accepted that the government must help 
the poor, but only the deserving poor, for ‘‘welfare 
are continuing menace and are more news- 
worthy than people, other than the very rich, who 
cheat their taxes. Public welfare agencies are kept 
under closer scrutiny than others, that although the 
news reported the the 1960s 
did not describe equivalent situations other govern- 
ment agencies the same way. There was, for exam- 


programs. 


SMALL-TOWN PASTORALISM 


rural and anti-industrial values which Thomas 
Jefferson usually thought have invented can 
also found the news, which favors small 
towns (agricultural market) over other types set- 
tlements. one time, this preference was comple- 
mented celebration the large city and the vi- 
tality its business and entertainment districts; but 
the end this period can dated almost exactly 


Life’s special issue the cities, which appeared 
December 1965. 
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For the last ten years cities have been the news al- 
most entirely problematic, with the major emphasis 
racial conflict, crime, and fiscal insolvency. Sub- 
urbs are not often newsworthy, despite the fact that 
near majority Americans now live them, and 
they, too, have generally received bad press. During 
the 1950s and 1960s, suburbs were viewed breeding 
grounds homogeneity, boredom, adultery, and oth- 
evils; since then, they have come into the news be- 
cause they are suffering increasingly from 
problems, particularly crime, because they keep out 
racial minorities. 

The small town continues reign supreme, not only 
Charles Kuralt’s the reports for CBS 
News, but also television and magazine stories 
about good America. Stories about city 
neighborhoods judge them their ability retain the 
cohesiveness, friendliness, and slow pace ascribed 
small towns, and during the period journalistic in- 
terest ethnicity, the ethnic enclaves the past. 

Needless say, the pastoral values underlying the 
news are romantic; they visualize rural and market 
towns they were imagined have existed the 
past. 

Small-town pastoralism is, the same time, speci- 
fication two more general values: the desirability 
both nature and smallness per se. The news dealt 
with the conflict between the preservation nature 
and the activities developers long before the envi- 
ronment and ecology became political issues; and, 
more often than not, the news took least implicit 
stand against the developers. The postwar developers 
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pastoral values underlying the news 
visualize rural and market towns they were imagined 
have existed the past.”’ 


suburbia were seen despoiling the land their ra- 
pacious search for profits; that they were concurrently 
providing houses for people was rarely noted. 

The virtue smallness comes through most clearly 
stories that deal with the faults bigness, for the 
news, big government, big labor, and big business 
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rarely have virtues. Bigness feared, among other 
things, impersonal and inhuman. the news well 
architecture, the ideal social organization should 
reflect ‘‘human The fear bigness also 
reflects fear control, privacy and individual 
freedom being ground under organizations too large 
notice, much less value, the individual. such, 
bigness major threat individualism. 


INDIVIDUALISM 


accident that many the characters Ku- 
ralt’s pastoral features are ‘‘rugged 
for one the most important enduring news values 
the preservation the freedom the individual 
against the encroachments nation and society. The 
good society the news populated individuals 
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news pays attention people who conquer 
nature without hurting 


who participate it, but their own terms, acting 
the public interest, but they define it. 

The ideal individual struggles successfully against 
adversity and overcomes more powerful forces. The 
news looks for people who act heroically during disas- 
ters, and pays attention people who conquer na- 
ture without hurting it: explorers, mountain climbers, 
astronauts, and scientists. men and 
women remain attractive, people who overcome 
poverty bureaucracy. 

The news often contains stories about new tech- 
nology that endangers the individual—notably the 
computer, which viewed anthropomorphically, 
either robot that will deprive human beings con- 
trol over their own lives machine endowed with 
human failings, which therefore less threat. 
any case, there always room for gleeful story 
about computers that break down. The news has, how- 
ever, always paid attention the dangers new tech- 
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nology: when television sets were first mass-produced, 
they were viewed dehumanizing because they 
robbed people the art conversation; similar fears 
were expressed the time the institution digit- 
dialing telephones. 

Conversely, the news celebrates old technology and 
mourns its passing, partly because tied era 
when life was thought have been simpler, partly be- 
cause viewed being under individual control. 


MODERATISM 


idealization the individual could result 
praise for the rebel and the deviant, but this possi- 
bility neutralized enduring value that dis- 
courages excess extremism. Individualism that vio- 
lates the law, the dominant mores, and enduring val- 
ues suspect; equally important, what valued in- 
dividuals discouraged groups. Thus, groups that 
exhibit what seen extreme behavior are criticized 
the news through pejorative adjectives Satirical 
tone. 

For example, the news treats atheists extremists 
and uses the same approach, more gingerly, with re- 
ligious fanatics. People who consume conspicuously 
are criticized, but are people such hippies, who 
turn their backs entirely consumer goods. The news 
scornful both the overly academic scholar and the 
oversimplifying popularizer: kind neither high- 
brows nor lowbrows, users jargon users 
slang. 

The same value applies politics. Political ideolo- 
gists are suspect, but are completely unprincipled 
politicians. The totally self-seeking are thought 
consumed excessive ambition, but the complete do- 
gooders are not believed. Political candidates who talk 
only about issues may described dull; those who 
avoid issues entirely evoke doubts about their fitness 
for office. Poor speakers are thought unelectable, 
while demagogues are taken dangerous. Those 
who regularly follow party lines are viewed hacks, 
and those who never are called mavericks lon- 
ers—although these terms are pejorative only for the 
politically unsuccessful; the effective loner becomes 


ORDER 


frequent appearance stories about disorder 

suggests that order important value the 

news, but order meaningless term unless one 
specifies what order and being valued. 
Social disorder generally defined disorder the 
public areas the society. protest march which 
three people die would headline national news, 
whereas family murder that claimed three victims 
would local story. Disorders affluent areas 
elite institutions are more likely reported than 
their occurrence elsewhere. the 1960s, the looting 
handful stores New York’s Fifth Avenue re- 
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ceived much attention much larger looting 
spree taking place ghetto area that same day. 
Peaceful demonstrations college campuses, espe- 
cially elite ones, are usually more newsworthy than 
those factories prisons. But the major public area 
the seat government; thus, trouble-free demon- 
news, whereas that front store not. 

Still, the most important criterion worthiness 


trouble-free demonstration front 
city hall police station news, whereas one 


the target the demonstration. The anti-war demon- 
strations the past decade were covered disorder 
stories because they were aimed presidents. Like- 
wise, the 1978 coal strike did not become magazine 
cover story until involved the president. 

Beneath the concern for political order lies another, 
perhaps even deeper concern for social cohesion, 
which reflects fears that not only the official rules 
the political order but also the informal rules the so- 
cial order are danger being disobeyed. Hippies 
and college dropouts the 1960s were newsworthy 
part because they rejected the so-called Protestant 
work ethic; even now, drug use the young, and its 
consequences, the news more than alcohol use 
because signifies rejection traditional methods 
seeking oblivion mind expansion. Indeed, the 
news evaluates the young almost entirely terms 
the adult rules they are the process rejecting. 

Moral disorder stories are, the end, cued much 
the same concern for social cohesion, particularly 
those stories which report violations the mores rath- 
than the laws. Such stories are based the premise 
that the activities public officials, public agencies, 
and corporations should derive from the same moral 
and ethical values that are supposed apply per- 
sonal, familial, and friendship relations. Even every 
political reporter knows that politicians cannot operate 
with the same ideal honesty friends, the failure 
analysis, the values underlying social and moral disor- 
der news are the same, although the two types news 
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differ subject and object: social disorder news moni- 
tors the respect citizens for authority, while moral 
disorder stories evaluate whether authority figures re- 
spect the rules the citizenry. 

With some oversimplification, would fair say 
that the news supports the social order public, busi- 
ness and professional, upper-middle-class, middle- 
aged, and white-male sectors society. Because the 
news emphasizes people over groups, pays less at- 
tention the institutionalized social order, except 
reflected its leaders; but obviously the news also 
generally supportive governments and their agen- 
cies, private enterprise, the prestigious professions, 
and variety other national institutions, including 
the quality universities. But here, too, always with 
proviso: obedience the relevant enduring values. 

Nevertheless, the news not subservient power- 
ful individuals groups, for measures their behav- 
ior against set values that assumed transcend 
them. Moral disorder stories can bid the elites relin- 
quish, least hide, their moral deficiencies. 
sure, the values invoked moral disorder stories are 
themselves often set and shared these elites. 
The president’s policies are not often viewed from the 
perspectives of, judged by, the values low- 
income and moderate-income citizens; corporate 
Officials are even less rarely judged the values 
employees customers; university presidents, 
the values students campus janitors. Instead, the 
values the news derive largely from reformers and 
reform movements, which are themselves elites. Still, 
the news not simply compliant supporter elites, 
the establishment, the ruling class; rather, 
views nation and society through its own set values 
and with its own conception the good social order. 


LEADERSHIP 


the news values moral and social order, also sug- 
how maintain them, primarily through the 

availability morally and otherwise competent 
leadership. The news focuses leaders; and, with 
some exceptions, public agencies and private organi- 
zations are represented their leaders. the past, 
magazine cover stories often reported national topics 
issues relation individual who played in- 
strumental symbolic leadership role them. When 
necessary, the news even helps create leaders; 
the 1960s, radical and black organizations functioning 
the basis participatory democracy sometimes 
complained that journalists would pick out one 
spokesperson whom they would lavish most 
their attention, thereby making leader out him 
her. 

Although several practical considerations encourage 
the news media emphasize leaders, the news also 
based theory society that would argue, were 
made explicit, that the social process, above all others, 
shaped leaders—people who, either because 
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their political managerial skills, personal attri- 
butes which inspire others, move into positions au- 
thority and make things happen. lengthy 1974 Time 
cover story that surveyed existing definitions lead- 
ership concluded that most honesty, can- 
dor, and vision, combined with sheer physical stamina 
and courage’’; which the magazine added that 
without brains was [not] lead- 
must also strong and able control subordi- 


Brown Brothers 


foremost leader America 
the president, who viewed the ultimate 
protector 


nates; their moral failings and inefficiencies are sign 
weak leadership. 

The foremost leader America the president, 
who viewed the ultimate protector order. 
the final backstop for domestic tranquility and the 
principal guardian national security, his absence 
from the White House due resignation death 
evoking fears enemy attack possible panic 
now leaderless populace. Through his own behavior 
and the concern shows for the behavior others, 
the president also becomes the nation’s moral leader. 
sets example that might followed others: 
should permit condone corruption among his as- 
sociates appointees, suspected moral disor- 
der. Finally, the person who states and repre- 
sents the national values and the agent the na- 
tional will. 


NEWS VALUES IDEOLOGY 


the news includes values, also contains ideology. 

thought-out values which neither entirely con- 
sistent nor well integrated; and since changes some- 
what over time, also flexible some issues. call 
this aggregate values and the reality judgments as- 
sociated with para-ideology, partly distinguish 
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from the deliberate, integrated, and more doctrinaire 
set values usually defined ideology; ideology 
nevertheless. 

The para-ideology can itself placed the con- 
ventional spectrum, but not easily, since journalists 
are not much interested ideology aware that they, 
too, promulgate ideology. result, individual sto- 
ries and journalists can span various parts the spec- 
trum, although their values rarely coincide with those 
the far right the far left. Even the news media 
whole, and the news, analyzed over time, are not 
easily classified. 

its advocacy altruistic and official democracy, 
the news defends mixture liberal and conservative 
values, but its conception responsible capitalism 
comes closest what would call right-leaning liber- 
alism. the other hand, its respect for tradition 
and its nostalgia for pastoralism and rugged individual- 
ism, the news unabashedly conservative, also 
both its defense the social order and its faith 
leadership. the news has pigeonholed ideologi- 
cally, right-liberal left-conservative. 


liberal reformist; indeed, the enduring values 

are very much like the values the Progressive 
movement the early twentieth century. The resem- 
blance often uncanny, the common advocacy 
honest, meritocratic, and anti-bureaucratic govern- 
ment, and the shared antipathy political machines 
and demagogues, particularly populist bent. Altruis- 
tic democracy is, other words, close the Progres- 
sive ideal government. The notion responsible 
the dislike bigness, the preference for craftsman- 
ship over technology, the defense nature, and the 
celebration anti-urban pastoral society. Journalistic 
para-ideology and Progressivism are further akin 
their mutual support individualism, their uneasiness 
about collective solutions, other than the grassroots 
level, and their opposition socialism. Moreover, the 
preservation upper-class and upper-middle-class 
social order, like the need for morally and otherwise 
competent national leadership, has its equivalents 
Progressive thought. 

The Progressive movement long dead, but many 
its basic values and its reformist impulses have per- 
sisted. The news reformist and its being helps ex- 
plain why not easily fitted into the conventional 
ideological spectrum. course, Progressive thought 
can placed that spectrum, although historians 
have not yet agreed whether the movement was liber- 
al, conservative, both. any case, the news may 
marching somewhat different drummer; and 
when journalists are unwilling describe themselves 
liberal conservative, and prefer see them- 
selves independents, they may sensing, not 
with complete awareness, that they are, profes- 
sion, Progressive reformers. 


reality, the news not much conservative 
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Uncovering Love Canal 


The story 
asmall paper 


(the Niagara Gazette), 


industrial giant 
(Hooker Chemical), 


and environmental 


disaster 
JON SWAN 


ast August, story about 
chemical dump site Niagara 

Falls, New York, and the effect 
its contents the health peo- 
ple living near it, suddenly became 
national news. Like the chemicals 
the Love Canal dump—a nearly 
mile-long landfill six miles upstream 
from the famous falls—the story had 
emerged slowly. The first article 
hint danger appeared the Nia- 
gara Gazette October 1976. 
Nearly two years passed before 
front-page article The New York 
Times legitimized the Love Canal 
story one national significance, 
which point the networks, the 
newsweeklies, and some the Ga- 
zette’s regional competitors rushed 
catch up. 

happened, the Times was it- 
self barely step ahead events. 
Its first report—written Donald 
McNeil, Jr., and headlined up- 
STATE WASTE SITE MAY ENDANGER 
LIVES—appeared August 1978, 
the day which Dr. Robert 
Whalen, health commissioner the 
state New York, citing 
and imminent recommended 
that all pregnant women and all in- 
fants leave their homes the con- 


Jon Swan the Review’s senior editor. 
This article based, part, informa- 
tion contained detailed memoran- 
dum prepared Amy Fricano, who 
conducted several interviews, and re- 
search compiled Lee Smith. Both 
are law students the State University 
New York, Buffalo. Their research 
was financed the Elmer Davis Memo- 
rial Fund. 


taminated Love Canal area. mak- 
ing his recommendation, Whalen cit- 
riages and birth defects. city 
popularly associated with romance, 
fearful exodus, involving the fami- 
lies the 310 homeowners closest 
the canal’s perimeter, was about 
begin. 

piece 
which appeared August (the last 
issue before the Times suspended 
publication), McNeil sketched por- 
tion the city Niagara Falls that 
was central this story people 
and chemicals. ‘‘Buffalo Avenue, 
from downtown the Grand Island 
Bridge, with chemical 
wrote. 
Union Carbide, Olin, DuPont, 
Hooker, and, ultimately, city wa- 
ter-treatment plant, all stand big- 
shoulder big-shoulder, each emit- 
ting distinct contribution the 
avenue’s standing fascinating 
nasal sight-seeing 

these giants, the most impor- 
tant the city’s economy the 
Hooker Chemical Company, sub- 
sidiary Occidental Petroleum Cor- 
poration, which locally employs 
about 3,200 people. Hooker was also 
the company that, between 1947 and 
1953, had dumped most the chem- 
ical wastes into the old Love Canal. 
Thus, developing the Love Canal 
story, the Gazette—a Gannett paper 
with daily circulation 33,000— 
continually risked offending Hook- 
er, well many other members 
the city’s business community. 
The paper’s performance was, 
many ways, unusual. 

The Love Canal story developed 
time when upstate New York 
papers were pursuing several envi- 
ronmental stories, most notably the 
pollution the Hudson River 
PCBs, the pollution land through 
leaching around large chemical 
waste disposal sites, and the con- 
tamination Lake Ontario game 
fish the insecticide Mirex. cov- 
ering these stories, the Gazette had 
company, for all them were being 


pursued the two papers nearby 
Buffalo, the Evening News (circula- 
tion: 266,000) and the Courier- 
Express (circulation: 125,000), 
well the Albany Times-Union (cir- 
culation: 80,000) the other, east- 
ern, side the state. September 
1976, the Times-Union had run 
article which was 
identified be’’ the 
principal source Mirex Lake 
Ontario, and later that month the 
state’s Department Environmen- 
tal Conservation announced that 
twenty 
would converge Hooker’s Niaga- 
Falls plant determine the 
source and amount toxic chem- 
icals, perhaps including Mirex, being 
discharged into the Niagara River 
and, through it, into Lake Ontario. 


words first ap- 

Gazette. October 1976, arti- 
cle headlined ENVIRONMENTAL 
TEAM CHECKING HOOKER DUMP 
SITES, David Russell, the paper’s 
business editor, quoted state 
spokesman saying that would 
that the in- 
spection would include chemical dis- 
posal sites the survey. One 
three such sites mentioned was 
old Love Canal near 99th 

early October, too, then manag- 
ing editor John Hanchette received 
letter expressing concern for the 
people living the houses that had 
since been built near the dump and 
particularly for the children who at- 
tended the school built it. Han- 
chette passed the letter David 
Pollak, the paper’s education report- 
er. Pollak’s report appeared the 
front page the October Gazette; 
began, melodramatically: 
zation has crept the doorstep 
former Hooker waste deposit site, 
and the combination contains the 
elements unnatural horror sto- 
Pollak provided brief history 
the unfinished canal, describing 
Hooker’s past use and the com- 


was this context that the 
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pany’s subsequent deeding the 
land the city’s board education 
1953, and cited verbatim the 
company’s disclaimer the deed 
responsibility the event future 
injuries related the chemicals 
stored underground. 
grim human-interest 
fleshed out Pollak’s piece was one 
involving family named Bulka. 
Peter Bulka Pollak 
wrote, gone through three 
sump pumps the past year, the 
machinery unable contend with 
black, oily substance 
through their cellar walls some 100 
feet from the deposit 

day two after his initial visit, 
Pollak returned the Bulkas’ home, 
scooped sample the sludge 
seeping into the basement, and took 
back the office. The question 
was: where could get the stuff 
analyzed? Business editor Russell, 
who had written several unflattering 
stories about firm called Chem- 
Trol Pollution Services, which dis- 
poses wastes for many chemical 
companies (mainly 
them), suggested bypassing uncoop- 
official agencies. 
checked Russell recalled 
recently, ‘‘and found that the most 
sophisticated chemical 
equipment western New York 
was owned by, believe not, 
Chem-Trol. went out there with 
Pollak’s sample and they seemed ea- 
ger please and agreed give 
complete analysis 

The next day, Chem-Trol execu- 
tive called say that initial analysis 
made clear that the sample came 
from Hooker wastes. Hooker was 
one the firm’s chief clients. 
Chem-Trol wanted anonymity. The 
firm would complete the analysis, 
free, condition that the Gazette 
would promise not identify it. 


Right: aerial view the Love 

Canal region Niagara Falls, showing 
the school and playground built 

the chemical landfill and the houses 
alongside 
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cleared this arrangement 
with the Gazette’s management and 
the analysis was completed. 

November 1976, the Gazette 
produced its second and more sub- 
stantial Love Canal based 
the chemical analysis. Written 
Russell and Pollak, reported that 
analysis ground residues near the 
Love Canal indicated the presence 
chemicals, including 
three toxic chlorinated hydrocar- 
The toxic chemicals had 
been traced the Hooker Chemical 
Company and their presence 
homes was described 
ronmental concern [and] cer- 
tainly health 

The early stories—by 
count, total eight between 
October and November 
1976—stimulated both Buffalo pa- 
pers run couple articles about 
Love Canal and, another level, 
prompted the Department Envi- 
nounce that would begin inves- 
tigation the chemical seepage. 

editor and publisher the Gazette, 


Love Canal area resident prepares greet 
state and federal officials who toured the region last August. 


wrote for the September 1978 Gan- 
netteer, the chain’s house organ, she 
the tenacity let 
let with which the 
Gazette had pursued the story. 
fact, the story dropped out sight 
times reporters went after 
other landfill stories (there were vir- 
tually gaps the paper’s general 
landfill coverage) and local 
officials did little but fuss while 
awaiting the results the state’s 
investigation. 


first big gap extended from 

mid-November 1976 until May 
1977, when Pollak reported 

that after the state Depart- 
ment Environmental Conserva- 
tion began testing chemical seepage 
one knows exactly what lies 
buried the old Love Only 
one finding seemed certain: that the 
dump contained the 
‘building blocks’ such cancer- 
causing substances Mirex and 
The state had accordingly di- 
rected the city develop 
tive action This story, pegged 
official announcement, was fol- 
lowed two days later another, 
which SEEPAGE 


HEALTH This 
reflected the view county health 
officer who, the previous fall, had 
urged that homeowners plagued with 
seepage should cement over the 
drainage hole. was far better, 
had said then, the material 
isolated the places people live 
rather than continue pumped 
directly into the river. Everyone has 
his share clean the envi- 
ronment and don’t think this ask- 
ing too The health officer’s 
May advice was that residents 
should minimize contact with the 
black, oily substance. May the 
seepage had been found least 
twenty-one Love Canal homes. This 
brief spate articles ended early 
June 1977 with piece which report- 
that the city had commissioned 
the Calspan Corporation conduct 
study the Love Canal problem, 
including chemical analysis, and 
prepare the corrective action plan 
ordered the state. 

The next Gazette reporter be- 
come involved the story came 
across happenstance. Mike 
Brown, who had joined the Gazette 
February 1977 and had been given 
the surburban beat, first heard 
Love Canal July that year. 
was covering hearing relating 
Chem-Trol’s leaching problems 
Lewiston; young woman, resi- 
dent the Love Canal area, had 
come the meeting tell people 
how frightening the situation there 
was and urge them press for ac- 
tion. early August, Brown 
checked the Gazette’s files, read the 
articles Russell and Pollak, and 
then, going off his beat, went out 
the Love Canal district, spoke 
homeowners there, and returned 
the office call the agencies nomi- 
nally involved with the situation. 
The result was front-page August 
story which, among other 
things, Brown reported that the Cal- 
span Corporation had told the City 
Council that its plan for making the 
canal safe live near would cost the 
city $400,000, solution the city re- 
jected being too expensive. 
year later the estimate for temporary 
remedies had risen million, 
while the cost total clean-up was 
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put $500 million.) Assured 
colleague that the story would 
pursued, Brown returned his sub- 
urban beat. The story was not pur- 
sued. 

Reconstructing the atmosphere 
the time her Gannetteer piece, 
publisher Clark wrote: 


City officials, industrial leaders and 
many the community thought the Ga- 
zette was being negative and was over- 
reacting. 
when the Gazette wrote editorial 
July 27, 1977: for immediate ac- 
tion [on Love Canal] 

Gazette wrote editorial Aug. 15, 
1977: but seems the mat- 
ter that think the [clean- 
up] project should undertaken soon 
possible 


its news columns the Gazette 
underreacted, the point silence, 
from mid-August 1977 until Febru- 
ary 1978, when Mike Brown, 
transferred the city-hall beat 
January, reopened the story with 
column that began: 
they admit not, gov- 
ernment officials are the throes 
full-fledged environmental crisis. 
And there’s solution 
Picking from where had left 
off the previous summer, Brown re- 
minded his readers that had been 
told then ‘‘the city would take action 
matter weeks. Six months lat- 
and nothing substantial has been 
Brown concluded writing 
that the state and federal agencies 
get cracking this prob- 
lem take words like ‘pro- 
tection’ and ‘conservation’ out 
their departmental 

May, after two-month inter- 
val marked sporadic Love Canal 
coverage, the Gazette began publish- 
ing series increasingly strong ar- 
ticles the subject. The staff align- 
ment was propitious: Pollak, who 
had helped break the Love Canal 
story, was now city editor, and, says 
Brown, was very suppor- 
Moreover, officials were 
last beginning divulge some infor- 
mation regarding the seriousness 
the chemical threat residents 
the Love Canal area. May 15, 
Brown reported the results air 
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tests conducted earlier the year 
the Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy: the levels halogenated organic 
vapors and benzene 
ous threat health and welfare.’ 
Five days later, front-page sto- 
ry, Brown revealed that federal and 
state officials were considering de- 
claring the Love area disas- 
ter area and evacuating some resi- 
dents. The following day, May 21, 
Love Canal was once again the 
front page (STATE STUDY LOVE 
CANAL HEALTH ILLS). 
more significant story that appeared 
May was relegated the front 
page the Gazette’s second sec- 
tion. it, Brown quoted state bio- 
physicist saying that were 
Love Canal homeowner and could 
afford move, would. was the 
first time state official had made 
such comment. Brown went 
cite other places the country 
where toxic chemicals were leaching 
from dump sites—in Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, Iowa, and 
Missouri. But those in- 
volves the intrusion chemical va- 
into pointed out, 
the Love Canal situation 
From late April on, the two Buffa- 
papers began report intermit- 
tently the Niagara Falls story. 
Meanwhile, Love Canal homeown- 
ers were beginning organize—and 
protest. The formation cohe- 
sive group citizens, who quickly 
learned take their case city hall, 
was one factor that contributed 
increased local coverage. ‘“The Ga- 
zette always wanted government 
Brown recalls; the home- 
owners started provide one. 


the pace coverage stepped 

up, pressure from the local 

business community, and 

from Hooker particular, play 

down the story appears have in- 
creased well. 

recent interview, publisher 
Clark said: very large 
and valued employer here. During 
1977 and early 1978, the company 
was the throes deciding where 
build its headquarters, and Niaga- 
Falls was one several sites they 
were considering. were running 
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Facing evacuation after having lived 
the area for thirty-five years, aman 
registers his protest. 


several series—Love Canal, Mirex, 
and number chemical problems. 
People were afraid that the Gazette 
would run Hooker out 

this context one can, perhaps, 
understand the publication the 
June 18, 1978, Gazette article 
headlined CAIN REFLECTS HOOK- 
CAREER FALLS, written 
Don 
Glynn. The thirty-seven-paragraph 
article allowed Charles Cain, 
Hooker’s corporate director pub- 
lic affairs since June 1977, say 
whatever pleased without fear 
correction. was prime mov- 
Glynn wrote, strengthening 
the communication channel the 
wake troubled period for Hook- 
er—the controversy over Mirex pol- 
Some Gazette reporters, Cain was 
was quoted saying, managed 
work the Mirex angle into every 
news story, the point mention- 
ing once routine release about 
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someone’s promotion: 
while, came across personal 

Apparently, things had changed 
since then, for Cain was also quoted 
saying: our relations 
with the press, particularly with the 
Niagara Gazette, have improved 
substantially within the past year. 
Part this came about because 
were able sit down with the Ga- 
zette’s management and its editors 
talk about mutual problems. What 
open and frank with the media 
Hooker had initiated the 
background sessions with the news- 
paper’s editors, Cain added, because 
were very aware that ‘no com- 
ment’ the Mirex situation would 

Farther down the article, Glynn 
wrote: hopeful the Love 
Canal issue can resolved without 
the media blowing out all pro- 
portion. Scare headlines will serve 

Four days after the publication 
this special project, the Gazette ran 
one its toughest pieces Hook- 
er. the Today show—apparently 
the first national television program 
touch the Love Canal story—a 
Hooker vice-president had given the 
company’s position that “‘years ago, 
many companies weren’t aware 
the burying chemical 
wastes and that Hooker had not 
been aware any hazard when 
had dumped its wastes the Love 
Canal. Brown had done his home- 
work. called Dr. Robert Mobbs, 
[Boston] physician active pes- 
ticides who said Hooker 
well how dangerous 
its chemicals were when buried 
them. 1948 had carried out 
tests which indicated that lindane, 
one the substances found the 
canal, caused tumors rabbits; that 
evidence had been presented tes- 
timony before Congress, written 
about Drew Pearson, and printed 
letter the editors the Jour- 
nal the American Medical As- 
sociation. 
known about the Brown 
quoted Mobbs saying. Hooker 
had comment. 


June and July, the story con- 
tinued grow Brown reported 
that the Army had dumped chemical 
warfare wastes into the canal, de- 
tailed some the hitherto unreport- 
health effects exposure the 
canal’s fumes, and uncovered other, 
perhaps equally hazardous, Hooker 
dump sites and around the city. 
the time The New York Times ar- 
rived the scene early August, 
Brown had long since delineated 
story national significance. But 
small newspapers not determine 
such matters. David Russell, now 
chief copy editor the Gazette, 
commented ruefully, could 
have put our whole staff the sto- 
ry, could have busted our brains 
it, and still Love Canal would 
never have gotten the attention re- 
ceived because one single story 
The New York Times.”’ 


August 19, which time 
nonregional media had 
pulled back from Love Canal 
or, was the case with New York 
City’s three major newspapers, had 
suspended publication, the Roches- 
ter Times-Union—like the 
Gannett paper—ran interesting 
wrap-up pre-August regional 
coverage. Called LOVE CANAL: MOST 
the paper’s column 
written Peter Prichard. After de- 
scribing how the Gazette had broken 
the story, Prichard 
asked, was the rest the 
which his answer was: 
until two weeks 
Prichard reported that, prior 
August the Buffalo bureau the 
Associated Press had run only three 
about Love Canal, and 
quoted the bureau chief saying: 
easy slip like that. don’t 
know why, but Prichard cha- 
racterized the Rochester papers 
having been grasp the 
with his own paper catching only 
August also pointed out the 
anomaly that, while the Gazette had 
broken and developed the story, the 
Gannett News Service, ‘‘which 
supposed pass important stories 
from the newspaper where they orig- 


inate all the other papers the 
had not received any stories 
from the Gazette about Love Canal 
until after the national story broke. 
(The Gazette’s publisher recalls tell- 
ing the Washington office about 
Love Canal July; the judgment 
was that was too local for the serv- 
ice pick up.) The Buffalo Evening 
News, according Prichard, 
seven eight stories about Love 
Canal the first eight months 
1978. Most ran inside 
Murray Light, the paper’s managing 
editor for news, explained Prich- 
ard that, because Buffalo’s high 
rate unemployment, there may 
have been tendency emphasize 
jobs over the environment. 

The Buffalo papers greatly ex- 
panded their coverage the Love 
Canal story after August So, too, 
did the Gazette. Staff-written stories 
the three papers (the Albany 
Times-Union relied wire-service 
stories) now came thick and fast, 
thick that, the case the Gazette, 
was often necessary run spe- 
cial front-page index telling readers 
where turn for the several stories 
the day’s edition. 

this glut articles, few stand 
out. Brown the Gazette, predicta- 
bly, made several valuable contribu- 
tions. One was his August article 
WIDER RANGE ILLNESS SUSPECT- 
ED, the result random survey”’ 
conducted about forty fami- 
lies. Scientific studies had earlier es- 
dence spontaneous abortions, 
birth defects, and liver ailments 
residents along the southern end 
the canal. Brown reported high rates 
hearing disorders, respiratory ill- 
nesses, and rectal bleeding, adding 
that “‘unconfirmed 
residents who had died cancer 
high rate rectal malig- 
The newspaper’s review 
the situation, noted, 
partly carried out recent days, 
dates back more than two months, 
indicating that residents are not sud- 
denly contriving and, 
inference, suggesting addition 
that the Gazette had spiked this non- 
official-source story until the arrival 
the Times got off the spike. 
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Among Brown’s other major con- 
tributions early August were sto- 
ries which established that the chem- 
ical threat was not limited the 
southern end the Love Canal, 
officials had believed; dan- 
gerous chemical were 
also seeping into homes more than 
half mile from the major area 
concern. 

The Buffalo Courier-Express also 
distinguished itself with some good 
reporting. August article was 
noteworthy. The paper had obtained 
list the chemicals far found 
the canal—naming them for the first 
time—and the reporter, T.J. Baker, 
had elicited useful information about 
them discussing the list with 
geneticist and cancer researcher. 
Two days later the paper published 
copy the classified Calspan study 
rejected the city Niagara Falls 
the year before, and August 
ran strong story headlined LOVE 
CANAL GETS BARN DOOR-HORSE ACT, 
AGENCIES WORK HINDSIGHT 
CONTAIN WASTE PROBLEM. Michael 
Desmond, who wrote the article, 
subsequently traveled around the 
country research eleven-part 
series the chemical waste situa- 
tion called Now-Pay Later.”’ 

The Buffalo Evening News, with 
its two full-time environmental re- 
porters (Paul MacClennan and Da- 
vid Shribman) and its regular Niaga- 
County bureau, caught fast, af- 
unaware any incongruity, rana 
puff piece headlined ARMAND 
HAMMER: PROFILE WEALTH, 
POWER, PHILANTHROPY. (Hammer 
the head Occidental Petroleum, 
which owns Hooker, and thus ulti- 
mately responsible for many upstate 
New York pollution problems.) 
August the News produced major 
story different sort headlined 
PROBE REVEALS MORE SITES TOX- 
DUMPING—fifty-three them 
that had been turned studying 
documents obtained from state and 
county officials. The next day doc- 
umented the manner which Hook- 
er’s Durez division plant Niagara 
Falls had sought keep out inves- 
tigators until the plant could 
cleaned up, following the story 
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with vigorous editorial HOW 
SNOW THE INSPECTORS. Like its 
competitors, the News expanded the 
story various directions, reporting 
potentially hazardous dump sites 
elsewhere the nation and scruti- 
nizing the E.P.A.’s performance. 

contrast with the best work 
the environmental reporters, much 
the rest the regional coverage 
given the Love Canal story early 
August was rather hackneyed. Sev- 
eral the stories—or least their 
leads medieval peopie fleeing 
verged the sensational. And the 
emphasis human-interest stories 
made many them seem almost 
inane, for though the names changed 
the problems were similar. One 
wished that some reporter had spent 
day two putting together all the 
illnesses cited the various home- 
owners interviewed other report- 
ers—what list might have been 
going out af- 
ter yet another horror story. 

more serious flaw was the fail- 
ure much the coverage make 
clear which chemicals had been es- 
tablished harmful humans, 
which were suspected being so, 
and which, any, were harmless. 
Often, the impression given was that 
any chemical named, particularly 
the name was very long and Hook- 
had manufactured it, was lethal. 
The nature the Love Canal story, 
admittedly, presented immense ob- 
stacles the daily reporter. This 
was not event that could 
quickly grasped. Indeed, will prob- 
ably take several years before scien- 
tists can determine with any certain- 
just what are the long-term effects 
exposure the chemicals which 
seeped into the basements resi- 
dents the Love Canal area, and 
only then will the true dimensions 
the story become clear. 

article that appeared the Au- 
gust 10, 1978, Courier-Express un- 
wittingly spelled out one lesson that 
publishers and editors may want 
take heart. The lead read: 
officials first learned the summer 
1976 that Hooker had dumped 
tons toxic chemicals the Love 
Canal. But took nearly two years 


gauge the extent the contami- 
nation because, ironically, the state 
was preoccupied with two other en- 
vironmental The same 
holds true for publishers and edi- 
tors—not only because their report- 
ers were similarly preoccupied, but 
also because stories were generally 
considered acceptable only they 
came from some preoccupied official 
source. The fact remains that much 
the Gazette’s finest public-service 
reporting came when Russell, Pol- 
lak, and Brown circumvented the 
officials, who frequently knew very 
little and who often had edu- 
cated the press, and went out, 
sample jar notebook hand, 
the homes worried people. 


final comment: Scores hu- 
stories detailed 
the known suspected 
problems Love Canal homeown- 
ers. point, however, did re- 
porters, who expanded the story 
every other direction, inquire 
Hooker workers what health prob- 
lems they experienced knew 
resulting from daily and years-long 
occupational exposure host 
chemicals similar those buried 
the Love Canal. Not single news- 
paper publisher, editor, reporter 
seemed perceive that, society 
where chemical 
serve, effect, medical guinea 
pigs, there might occupational- 
health angle the Love Canal story. 
One person who thought that this 
was logical extension was Dr. 
Nicholas Vianna, director the 
state health department’s bureau 
occupational health and medical 
officer frequently quoted coverage 
the Love Canal story. 
investigation the health problems 
Love Canal Vianna 
said interview, leads 
inquiry into the health work- 
ers Hooker and other chemical 
plants. After all, they could possibly 
receive higher exposure the plant 
daily basis than people the 
general community. I’ve been telling 
this medical people, state officials, 
and reporters 
important message, which 
has yet sink in. 
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damn 
quote pictures. 


fact our million well aware of. They know the business reporting. With the kind 
impactful journalism, month after month, that’s not only won several prestigious awards but has made 


one the most frequently quoted magazines the Congressional Record. And the most popular over-the- 
counter magazine sold congressional staffers. 


Ana the million who read Penthouse—the leading men’s magazine the just 
page-flippers. They’re readers. Educated. Upscale. Pretty decent wage earners. And pretty decent spenders. 
other words, our average readers average all. Which fact our advertisers 

are smart enough recognize every month. 


So. before doth protest too much make very valid point, just leave you with one thought: 
million readers get our message each and every month. 


time they got yours? 
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There’s more than meets the eye 


a 
ADVISE & DISSENT 
PINON 


The demographic 
dilemma 


the Los Angeles 
Times afraid 

expand minority 
coverage 
because might 
lose ‘upscale’ 
white readers? 


FELIX GUTIERREZ 
and CLINT WILSON 


ould there unspoken fear 

among newspaper executives 

that improving their papers’ 
coverage minorities might loosen 
their hold the affluent, mostly 
white readers coveted advertis- 
ers? Because executives the Los 
Angeles Times have been worrying 
about this question, look what 
their newspaper has been doing late- 
improve its news coverage and 
circulation the minority communi- 
ties Los Angeles might suggest 
how the relationship between news 
coverage and circulation will affect 
the efforts other major American 
newspapers improve their service 
minority groups. 

Los Angeles, many large 
American cities, significant portion 
the mostly white middle class, the 
prime target the Times’s adver- 
tisers, has left the city. the Los 
Angeles area, much the exodus 
has been Orange and San Diego 
counties, south the city. The 
Times has followed them with spe- 
cial editions: Orange County edi- 
tion, begun 1968, and new San 
Diego edition, begun last spring, 


Félix Gutiérrez associate professor 
journalism California State Universi- 
ty, Northridge. Clint Wilson as- 
sistant professor journalism Cali- 
fornia State University, Los Angeles. 
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which the paper has invested $1.5 
million. Two more editions aimed 
counties the north and east the 
city, where the paper has opened bu- 
reaus recently, are now being dis- 
cussed the Times. 

Where these developments 
leave the Times’s black, Chicano, 
and Asian-American readers, real 
and potential, who the last census 
made nearly percent the 
population Los Angeles County, 
and who are expected the 
majority 1980? And, more impor- 
tant for journalists, what, any- 
thing, these developments imply 
for the Times’s efforts hire more 
minority staffers and more thor- 
ough job reporting the news mi- 
nority communities? 

The link between coverage and 
circulation has been made most 
strongly Otis Chandier, the pub- 
lisher the Times. Los Angeles 
magazine quoted him last winter 
saying that the paper had way 
minority coverage, and that 
not make sense financially 
for direct the paper low- 
income readers because audi- 
ence does not have the purchasing 
power and not responsive the 

could make the editorial 
commitment, the management com- 
mitment, cover these communi- 
view March. then how 
get them read the Times? It’s 
not their kind newspaper: it’s too 
big, it’s too stuffy. you will, it’s 
though Chandler was saying that 
covering minority communities ade- 
quately was essentially the same 
transforming the Times into news- 
paper aimed primarily low-income 
readers. But that what improved 
coverage minorities necessarily 
implies? 

There doubt about what the 
advertising people the Times 


think. them, the jargon ad- 
vertising and marketing, all 
matter demograph- 
John Mount, Times market- 
ing and research says that 
the paper wants reach readers 
This means that the Times wants 
readers who are well-educated, who 
have lots money spend, and 
who are neither very young nor very 
old. ‘‘We don’t approach marketing 
from racial Mount 
adds. just happens that the more 
affluent and educated people tend 
white and live suburban com- 
Chandler agrees: 
major retail advertisers have said 
that ‘We want certain class 
audience, certain demographic 
profile reader, whether that per- 
son black, white, brown 
Chinese whatever. don’t real- 
care what sex race they are. 
But care about their in- 


internal study titled Re- 
port onthe Los Angeles Span- 
ish Market (marked ‘‘Internal 
Use may have helped 
shape Mount’s and Chandler’s as- 
sumptions. large majority 
Mexican-Americans Los Angeles 
are still suffering from economic 
the May 1977 study 
said. appears little ad- 
vertising and circulation advantages 
language edition. The report added 
that since high proportion ‘‘up- 
per demographic Mexican-American 
already the 
Times, was likely that 
readership will economic 
conditions improve for Chicanos. 
How these facts affect the 
news department’s coverage mi- 
norities? While Chandler insists that 
the requirements advertisers 
not influence editorial decisions 
the Times, does admit that has 
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rejected ideas for minority-zone edi- 
tions inserts because im- 
possibility doing that from ad- 
vertising standpoint. The advertisers 
would not support (The Times 
discontinued its Central Zone edi- 
tion 1974.) adds that his mar- 
keting studies indicate that Anglo 
readers are very 
coverage minority communities. 

Nevertheless, Chandler 
that his newspaper doing much 
better job reporting the news 
from minority communities than 
did before became publisher, 
1960. Editors and reporters the 
Times agree, although they disagree 
both about how much progress has 
been made and about what remains 
done. 

least one editor, while empha- 
sizing the progress that his paper has 
made, seems share 
concern that coverage minorities 
may alienate significant number 
white readers. think are being 
responsive and responsible our 
coverage minority says 
Anthony Day, editor the opinion 
and editorial pages. cites recent 
Times articles Chicano group’s 
fight against automobile-insurance 
redlining and growing conviction 
among black politicians that the 
Times’s endorsements 
influence black voters. But adds: 
did major series the plight 
inner cities America, and 
mail shows the story didn’t sit well 
with many our primary target au- 
dience. But felt the story had 

Occasional reporting slights, how- 
ever, continue remind minority 
and low-income readers that indeed 
they are not the Times’s 
target For instance, 
chart major feature article 
Proposition 13’s impact taxpay- 
ers included only those who earned 
more than $15,000 year. article 
undocumented immigrants con- 
tained insensitive—and inaccu- 
rate—quote from 
source who observed that 
outdoors cultural thing Mexi- 
front-page story listing state 
Supreme Court justices who re- 
versed lower-court decision pro- 
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hibiting busing noted that one justice 
for reelection was black, but did 
not identify any the justices op- 
posing the reversal white. 

not surprising, then, that 
black and Chicano reporters believe 
that the paper still has long way 
go. Austin Scott, black reporter, 
acknowledges that there has been 
progress, but thinks that the Times 
far from achieving the two goals 
considers most important: that the 
paper fairly represent all points 
view the community; and that 
guard the interests minorities 
zealously defends those the 
dominant white community. think 
the Times management scared of- 
Scott says. ‘‘Minorities 
aren’t asking them product spe- 
cial-interest section the black 
Chicano communities, but consid- 
their interests all issues worthy 

Other reporters think that cover- 
age minority points view in- 
consistent. Frank del Olmo, Times 
staffer for eight years, characterizes 
minority coverage periodic 
and sporadic—at times very good 
and times abysmally 

are tired, think, hear- 
ing about the problems minorities, 
and the Times reflects that 
says Stanley Williford, copy editor 
who ten years ago became one the 
Times’s first black staff writers. 
more concerned about 
their problems, such high taxes, 
inflation, and the 

According George Ramos, 
porter who joined the staff last 
spring, the paper caught 
with day-to-day that editors 
seldom consult with reporters about 
biack Chicano points view. 
adds: now the Times’s atti- 
tude toward minority coverage 
somewhere between lip service and 


Southern California 
population patterns 


the Los Angeles Times courts 
suburban and exurban readers with 
Orange and San Diego County regional 
editions, expands into populous areas 
with relatively few minority readers. 
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Another measure the Times’s 
interest minority affairs the 
number reporters and editors who 
are members minority groups. Re- 
porters Ramos and Scott were added 
the metropolitan staff last spring, 
but the total percentage minority 
reporters and editors still lower 
than other major newspapers. 
Thirty-two percent all Times em- 
ployees are members minority 
groups, but among the paper’s 650 
full-time editorial 
percentage far lower. Only seven- 
teen its reporters and editors are 
members minority groups. (The 
figure newspapers nationwide 
about percent—much too low, 
everyone agrees.) 


illiam Thomas, the edi- 
tor the Times, ac- 
knowledges that the pa- 


per’s minority hiring record poor. 
feels that the paper has worked 
hard, but unsuccessfully, the 
problem. can’t seem bring 
qualified minorities who can step 
and compete with the high-quality 
adds that the Times has given finan- 
cial support several minority 
scholarship and training programs, 
point also made minority em- 
ployees. But neither nor Otis 
Chandler sees training the paper’s 
role; they prefer hiring reporters 
from other media. tried train- 
ing minorities Thomas 

Mark Murphy, the metropolitan 
editor, disagrees. can solve the 
hiring problem making commit- 
ment get some bright minorities 
with potential and training 
says, adding that the earlier in- 
house effort was ill-conceived 
and hurried response after the Watts 
riots thirteen years ago, when the 
Times editors had turn their ad- 
vertising department find black 
send the scene. 

Behind such limited improvement 
lies one near certainty: newspapers 
will find way attract, train, and 
more members minority 
groups they are convinced that the 
minority communities are essential 
the newspaper’s survival. Few, 


any, big-city newspapers seem 
convinced. Still, would appear 
that newspaper with the will and 
resources pursue middle-class 
readers San Diego, 110 miles from 
its home office, should able 
mount effective campaign cov- 
the news from Los Angeles’s mi- 
nority communities. 

Newspapers play risky game 
when they follow affluent readers 
out the city and county. Not only 
they bank their staff’s ability 
compete with local newspapers 
their home turf, but they also gamble 
that they will able attract up- 
wardly mobile segments the mi- 
nority community they move 
the demographic scale—even 
these newest members the middle 
class came from families that had 
newspaper-reading habit. 

Otis Chandler believes that the 
gamble will pay off. says 
confident that minorities will be- 
come Times readers their in- 
come goes and their educational 
level comes and they become in- 
terested paper like the Times. 
Then they become prospects for our 

want more minorities read 
the Otis Chandler says. The 
Times-Mirror Company, the news- 
paper’s parent corporation, had 
net income last year more than 
$96 million. What the Times will in- 
vest attract new readers and cover 
the news from Los Angeles’s own 
neighborhoods remains seen. 
Thus far its efforts minority news 
coverage, hiring, 
building have been disappointingly 
half-hearted for successful paper 
with huge and growing mi- 
nority population. 

would not surprising news- 
papers other American cities, 
whether not they are profitable 
and prestigious the Times, looked 
Los Angeles for model what 
ought done respond the 
ture. Long-term population trends 
American cities suggest that papers 
taking casual approach black 
and Latino readers may making 
mistake both terms good jour- 
nalism and good business. 
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FOR THE 
AMERICAN PRESS 
John Hohenberg 


The American press, under attack the White 
House, Congress, business groups, the courts 
and hostile public, grave danger 
restrictive regulation. this eloquent book, 
Hohenberg examines the recent rise “adver- 
sary and the loss both public 
esteem and professional effectiveness. 
Though admits that the press has done 
much create mistrust, argues forcefully 
that any move toward regulation might well 
emasculate the press and seriously disrupt the 
functioning American society. lucid, com- 
prehensive and troubling 
—Publishers Weekly $14.95 
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SOMETHING GUARD 
The Stormy Life the 
National Guardian, 1948-1967 


Cedric Belfrage and 


James Aronson 

Here both public and personal history 
the first non-communist radical alternative 
newspaper published the post-war era, writ- 
ten the men who founded and steered 
through the McCarthy era and well into the Six- 
ties. nostalgic with 
dozens National Guardian photos and 
Publishers Weekly $19.95 
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The draft horses 
and the pony 


Discovering the News: Social 
History American Newspapers 
Michael Schudson. Basic Books. 
228 pp. $10.95 


The Press and America: 

Interpretative History 

the Mass Media (Fourth Edition) 

Edwin Emery and Michael Emery. 
Prentice-Hall. 574 pp. $16.95 


The differences between these two 
volumes, both intended deal with 
approximately the same subject, are 
great give rise Aesopian 
comparisons: the tortoise and the 
hare, for example. Even more the 
point might the comparison be- 
tween pet pony, immaculately 
groomed and pedicured and trained 
all kinds applause-inspiring 
stunts, and team draft horses 
pulling heavy load through muck 
and mire. Such fables almost never 
surprise: when the pony has long 
since had its last pedicure, the draft 
horses will toiling away still, 
tucking away their ration oats, 
and perhaps reflecting how the 
ponies come and go. 

The Press and America now ap- 
pears its third revision since 1954, 
and bids become the most durable 
workhorse all time its field, for 
has already outpulled its predeces- 
sor, Frank Luther Mott’s American 
Journalism, which ran through three 
editions from 1941 1962. 
far most widely used textbook 
courses the history American 
journalism, and will probably get 
even more use with this edition. Ed- 
win, the senior Emery, professor 
the University Minnesota, 
joined his son collaborator 
for the first time; Michael Emery 
professor journalism California 
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State University, Northridge. 
Together, they may make the jour- 
nalism-history textbook concession 
into hereditary entitlement. This 
joint effort trimmer than its prede- 
cessors, being slimmed not only 
judicious cutting but also smaller 
text type. Even so, still pulls along 
its enormous burden facts, start- 
ing with reference the German 
pre-newspaper, Aviso (1609), and 
ending with Carter’s phone-in 
March 1977. 

contrast, Michael Schudson’s 
Discovering the News seems almost 
designed dazzle. young sociolo- 
gist now the University Chica- 
go, Schudson draws not only con- 
ventional sources journalism his- 
tory but, deftly, repertory so- 
ciological analysis. Not for him 
trek through the colonial press, the 
revolutionary press, the party press, 
the commercial press, and on. 
chooses what considers critical 
transitions, not only the develop- 
ment press forms but the grow- 
ing consciousness journalism 
profession. His entire output 
introduction and five trim chapters, 
which touches the penny 
press, the emergence the report- 
er, the growth the contrasting Pu- 
litzerian and Ochsian news forms, 
the twentieth century’s ideology 
objectivity, and the critique ob- 
jectivity the last decade. 

This all may sound ex- 
pressing slight moral preference 
for old-reliable Press and America 
over flashy newcomer Discovering 
the News. Such not the case. The 
point the fable not that one 
morally superior the other, but 
that, cold fact, students jour- 
nalism history the next few col- 
lege generations are almost certain 
see much more the Emerys 
than Schudson. The Press and 


America will through multiple 
printings; Schudson will get good re- 
views (like this one) but may then 
slip away the supplemental read- 
ing lists and the overstock counters. 
This unfortunate, because Schud- 
son’s strengths compensate for 
weaknesses the Emerys, just 
the Emerys’ comprehensiveness 
compensates degree for Schud- 
son’s selectiveness. 

The Emerys’ weakness—or per- 
haps weakness the textbook 
form—is tendency not explain, 
but assert, make flat state- 
ment rather than argument. Thus, 
explain the development the ur- 
ban penny press the 1830s, the 
Emerys make two assertions: 


Whenever mass people has been 
neglected too long the established or- 
gans communication, agencies even- 
tually have been devised supply that 
want... 


The appearance the penny press 
and the rise the common man were 
closely integrated. The newspaper for 
the masses arrived just the labor class 
[sic] began win recognition under the 
Jacksonian democracy. 


The account quickly passes 
factual detail, almost the 
thors were relieved rid the 
yeasty business theorizing. 


ust such theorizing Schud- 

son’s forte. His chapter the 

penny press provides cri- 
tique the several explanations 
offered for its appearance that 
particular time and place. exam- 
ines three explanations and finds 
Technological innovation made 
mass newspapers possible but did 
not make them their content inev- 
itable. Widespread literacy led 
lot reading but did not, most 
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places, produce mass press. The 
natural-history theory—that the pen- 
press was one series evo- 
lutionary stages through which the 
American press inevitably passed— 
begs the question. 

the end, Schudson argues that 
the penny press emerged response 
ket this lumpy term refer- 
ring the emergence mass de- 
mocracy, marketplace ideology, 
and urban society, displacing ru- 
ral community. The new papers 
spokesmen for egalitarian 
ideals politics, economic life, and 
social life through their organization 
sales, their solicitation adver- 
tising, their emphasis news, their 
catering large audiences, their de- 
creasing concern with the 
This does not clash with the Emerys’ 
statement, but Schudson reaches his 
conclusion way more than 
forty-eight pages argument 
rather slender book, while the far 
more extensive textbook there 
only paragraph two such 
stuff. 

Schudson fills other gaps well. 
One the most notable his ac- 
count the impact the press 
the public-relations industry, and 
particularly the effect corporate 
publicity news, which 
become less the reporting 
events the world than the reprint- 
ing those facts the universe 
facts which appealed special in- 
terests who could afford hire pub- 
lic relations The Press and 
America does not even mention the 
founder modern p.r., Ivy Lee. 

Similarly valuable Schudson’s 
chief theme the latter half the 
book—the rise and dissolution the 
notion objectivity relativistic 
world. Here, again, the contrast with 
the Emerys can seen his han- 
dling Walter Lippmann com- 
mentator and theorist press mat- 
ters, while the Emerys mention 
Lippmann practitioner the 
several phases his career, but 
not pause mention his critiques 
press practices. 

These comparisons are not made 
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invidiously, but illuminate the 
rather startling distance between 
these books. one were discuss 
pure omission, course, Schudson 
leaves out dozens names and in- 
that the Emerys mention. 
The point the character the dif- 
ferences—Schudson attracted 
theory and argument, the Emerys, 
true the character many Ameri- 
can journalists and historians, al- 
most grimly practical. 

all these comments strike the 
reader deeply ambivalent, they 
are. Schudson commended 
for bringing intellectual freshness 
the mundane business press histo- 
ry. Yet the teacher who continues 
rely Emery and Emery will not 
ill-served most respects: the book 
readable, sensibly organized, 
and—so far can tell—accurate 
detail. Still, one hopes that students 
the press will read both. J.B. 


The reporter victim 


Bearings: Foreign Correspondent’s 
Life Behind the Lines 


Edward Behr. The Viking 
Press. 316 pp. $12.50 


Every foreign correspondent worth 
his cable card carries about pack 
anecdotes and insights that go- 
ing put book one these 
days. Fortunately, only few ever 
carry out the threat. Fortunately 
again, Edward Behr has joined those 
few. 

This not book resolve argu- 
ments about the role the press 
the great issues troubling our planet, 
although Behr comments intelligent- 
these weighty matters. is, 
rather, zesty memoir flavors, 
sights, and sounds, horror and 
absurdity and glee. 
1968, for example, Behr was or- 
dered Prague cover the Russian 
invasion Czechoslovakia. Rather 
than rehash the news story, 
writes here the outrageous fibs 
and fake telex messages pro- 
duced con his way into Czecho- 


slovakia while most his competi- 
tors were fuming the other side 
the closed border. 

Although Bearings covers three 
decades wars, rebellions, mas- 
trophe—all rendered with brutal di- 
rectness—Behr never takes himself 
writes, are lost, tape re- 
corders jam, taxis break down re- 
mote places, and way the 
revolution noisy children throw 
crowded planes drip through 
their imperfectly watertight ham- 
mocks. short, it’s world 
Woody Allen, rather than Joel 
McCrea, with the reporter victim 
rather than 

The vignettes are intriguing: Win- 
ston Churchill pissant Paris 
courtyard; Richard Nixon petulant 
not being photographed with 
Gaulle; Mao Tse-tung needling his 
French guests off-the-record 
banquet; Henry Luce humble and 
apologetic; and vast assortment 
lesser heroes and villains, affiliated 
with various governments, armies, 
rebellions, and news organizations, 
all killing each other, mucking the 
world, only occasionally doing their 
jobs right, and generally behaving 
like baboons. 

Behr was born France Rus- 
sian emigré parents and lives Paris 
now, but was schooled Eng- 
land and carries British passport; 
bilingual French and English, 
was exposed early Asia, and has 
worked most his life for American 
publications. This cosmopolitan 
background leaves him with par- 
ticular flag ideology defend, 
which handy for correspondent 
these days. Early life, tells us, 
learned that folly, greed, and hy- 
pocrisy are fairy godmothers 
presiding over the destinies our 
and spares one who 
displays these frailties. almost 
one. scoundrels remain 
anonymous, presumably because 
they are still alive and are least 
smart enough find libel lawyer. 
And the editors Newsweek, his 
present employers, also seem 
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Sen. William Proxmire, Gail Sheehy, 
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John Kenneth Galbraith, Ralph Nader, 
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Victor Navasky edits it. 
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have been granted sanctuary; the 
man fool. Otherwise, everyone 
fair game, and the gentlemen and 
ladies the press are the fairest 
all. 

1960, airport what had 
recently been the Belgian Congo, 
crowd Belgian refugees awaited 
the planes that would take them 
away from the terrors the rampag- 
ing rebels and soldiers. the 
middle this writes Behr, 
reporter, leading his cameraman and 
sundry technicians like platoon 
commander through hostile territo- 
ry. paused and shout- 
ed, stentorian but genteel BBC 
voice, ‘Anyone here been raped and 
speaks (Behr wanted 
use that line for the title this book, 
but Viking said no.) 

quotes Homer Bigart, covering 
the Algerian war for The New York 
Times, ordering stringer Marvine 
Howe, someone who’s 
been tortured. wanna talk Al- 
gerian who’s been tortured recent- 
Producing victim the next day, 
Howe almost broke down 
she translated the man’s account 
how had been stripped, 
plunged into bathful water, and 
kept underwater repeatedly until 
almost drowned. was eavesdrop- 
ping unashamedly. ‘Hey, waidami- 
said Bigart, ponderously mak- 
ing notes. ‘Ask him: Wassa wader 
hot 

Hired Time-Life the mid- 
fifties, Behr paints rollicking pic- 
ture their glory years; luxurious 
junkets, arrogant photographers, 
whimsical editors, and the outra- 
geous query the middle the 
night. There was, for instance, the 
cable that arrived the Paris bureau 
after Mistinguett, the French caba- 
ret star, had died old age. 
information that she had pubic 
hair. Please check soonest and ad- 
Behr writes: 


It’s tribute the kind resourceful- 
ness journalists develop, useful only 
reporters, criminals, detectives and se- 
cret agents, that between 7:00 and 9:00 


a.m. managed track surviv- 
ing French roué with firsthand experi- 
ence...and apparent total recall. ‘‘She 
had some, but very said with 
more than hint slobbering nostalgia, 
coupled with amazement that anyone 
would want know. Needless say, 
the presence absence Mistinguett’s 
pubic hair was never featured the pub- 
lished story about her. 


(Hélas, the author here suppressed 
facts the interest good story: 
Mistinguett generally performed 
the nude, should not have been 
that difficult find someone who 
could answer the question.) 


irst green young officer 
the British Indian Army im- 
mediately after World War II, 
and then, since 1950, journalist, 
Behr has witnessed the demise all 
the great colonial empires Asia 
and Africa. And has learned, bet- 
ter than most, the tricks the trade 
that have nothing with writing 
stories. has shot and been shot 
at, been spattered with human gore, 
tricked his way into places wasn’t 
wanted, shamelessly flattered telex 
operators, bluffed out bureaucrats. 
Paris, before joined Time-Life, 
once helped some papparazzi for 
French scandal sheet get pictures 
Princess Margaret dancing; 
created diversion striding into 
the night club carrying huge, old- 
fashioned Speed Graphic camera, 
and while the princess’s bodyguards 
were tossing him out his friends got 
their pictures. 
Explaining his motives for seeking 
Vietnam assignment, Behr reminds 
that good reporter driven 
simple curiosity. knew that the 
deployment the huge American 
war machine,...was sight that 
would probably never seen again 
lifetime, that this was equiva- 
lent the spectacle the last bron- 
tosaurus lumbering about in- 
creasingly hostile 
And who would want miss that? 
There one nagging flaw Bear- 
ings. Either because Behr may have 
written first French because 
whose 
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copy gets rewritten anyway, often 
pay too little attention their prose, 
the book studded with clumsy sen- 
tences. Thus: course, consid- 
ered myself bound Mao’s con- 
cern that the talk remain ‘private,’ 
though, when couple days later 
our group photograph was published 
Peking’s People’s Daily showing 
all Mao’s company, consid- 
ered legitimate describe, the 
Saturday Evening Post, the circum- 
stances meeting with Mao, but 
not the substance his conversa- 
tion, which began writing about 
only after his death Per- 
haps, like Behr, should just 
blame that his editors. 


RAFAEL STEINBERG 


Rafael Steinberg has worked foreign 
correspondent for Time, Newsweek, and 
other publications. 


Quintland 


The Dionne Years: Thirties 
Melodrama 

Pierre Berton. W.W. Norton and Co. 
232 pp. $10.95 


The Dionne quintuplets, born 
farm northern Ontario May 28, 
1934, became $500 million Canadi- 
industry, worsened political ten- 
sions between English- and French- 
speaking Canada, and caused bitter 
conflict between the quints’ parents 
and their government-appointed 
guardians. 

Very little, any, this was ever 
reported the thousands stories 
written about the quints during their 
first nine years—the period covered 
this lively and compassionate 
book. The story the quints Ber- 
ton tells turns zany and pa- 
thetic. The public loved the quints, 
and the country doctor who deliv- 
ered them, Roy Dafoe, who 
became celebrity his own right. 
The parents, Oliva 
Dionne, stunned and bewildered 
the avalanche publicity and indif- 
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Left: rare photograph, 
Oliva and Elzire Dionne stand 
glumly over the quints June 


1934, when they were about 
month old. (Because con- 


contracts, the quints and their 
graphed together after 1935.) 
Below: the daily mob scene 
the background the Mid- 
wives’ Souvenir Pavilion. Bot- 
tom: Dr. Allan Roy Dafoe 
poses patiently with the photo- 
whom delivered. most 
the world, seemed 
their father. 
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ferent hostile reporters, were 
often portrayed venal rustics, 
while Dr. Dafoe, who enjoyed talk- 
ing reporters, was seen lov- 
able, selfless country doctor—even 
though profited handsomely from 
his lifelong association with the 
quints. 

first because the extraordi- 
nary medical attention 
quired, and later for less admirable 
commercial reasons, the quints lived 
apart from their parents and five 
other sisters and brothers sepa- 
rate building close the parental 
home. They were brought 
series nurses supervised Dr. 
Dafoe. The rest the family came 
visit them. few years 
the Dionne compound was 
called the press, consisted the 
parental home and nursery, staff 
house, the parents’ souvenir shop 
and woolen shop, the ‘‘Midwives’ 
Souvenir and, most im- 
portant all, the Public Observa- 
tion Playground, which from 
1943 received three million visitors 
look the quints, who soon 
equaled Niagara Falls Canadian 
tourist attraction. Under the guard- 
ianship set the Canadian gov- 
ernment, the quints the height 
their fame endorsed forty different 
products, including Remington type- 
writers, Carnation milk, Lysol, cod 
liver oil, and sanitized mattresses. 
(Many advertisers bought the quints 
and Dr. Dafoe 


last years Quintland were 

dominated bitter struggle 

between Dr. Dafoe and Oliva 
Dionne for control the quints, 
Dionne finally won. When 
the family was reunited under one 
roof 1943, the press played the 
happy ending. But the 
years separation had taken their 
toll: their 1963 book, Were 
Five, the quints called their parents’ 
house saddest home have 
ever Berton argues that the 
public seemed require 
unreal version the lives, 
and that the press went out its 
way oblige. the story the 


Dionne quintuplets 
writes, proves that 
people believe fairy tales and that 
the media believe them too, even 
when they know better; perhaps 
more accurate say that the me- 
dia invent fairy tales for the public 
wallow The Dionnes’ story re- 
veals much about the 1930s the 
ambiguous 
drama may some day reveal about 
the 1970s. 


Call them 


‘newsworthy’ 


Women and the News 
Edited Laurily Keir Epstein. 
Hastings House. 144 pp. $12.50 


Good intentions gone awry are 
dent this collection essays that 
came out September 1977 con- 
ference sponsored the Monticello 
College Foundation and held 
Washington University St. Louis. 
The participants, who were journal- 
ism educators and professionals, ex- 
amined three areas news media 
research—agenda setting, access, 
and definitions the news—as they 
apply women. The eight essays 
that make the book apparently 
not intend useful journalists; 
rather, they try trace ‘‘the rela- 
tionship the press society 
general, and women more specifi- 
The assumption that the 
media not only reflect social reali- 
ties, good bad, but also 
important role defining women’s 
Unfortunately, except for 
occasional moments clarity and 
good sense, Women and the News 
does explain those inside 
outside the profession why wom- 
have fared badly the press, 
what journalists themselves ought 
doing report more responsi- 
bly. 

Many newspapers have already 
abandoned the traditional women’s 
page. But doing have they im- 
proved, merely changed? most 
major papers, the pages 
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are more than women’s sec- 
tions asexual disguise. Issues that 
are somehow thought involve 
only women (including family wel- 
fare, health, education, rape, child 
abuse, and ecology) tend languish 
the leisure sections, when often 
they should treated hard news. 
fact, other than the E.R.A. sex 
discrimination, few ‘‘women’s is- 
have emerged. One implica- 
tion such distinction, however 
drawn, that women’s issues are 
somehow less important than others. 

For those issues and those women 
covered, have things improved? Ap- 
parently not much. 
findings cited: 1976 study news- 
papers the American Association 
University Women which found 
that after women’s pages were dis- 
continued, coverage women actu- 
ally declined; and survey edi- 
tors’ opinions Editor Publisher 
indicating that women often are con- 
sidered newsworthy only 
have important husband, have 
beauty, are victimized, have 
cal significance, are performers 
the arts athletics, show ability 
homemakers hold ‘first woman’ 


any the essays cite the 

need for change. Gertrude 

Joch Robinson, sociolo- 
gist, studied Canada’s public and 
networks and 
found that percent hard-news 
items are covered males, with 
women twice likely men 
cover women’s issues. And Leon 
Sigal, political scientist, argues 
that women’s place will remain 
the women’s page ‘‘so long wom- 
are denied positions American 
society that would qualify them 
authoritative sources For 
Sigal, news (organizationally 
officials the American government 
Say Another study, politi- 
cal scientist Doris Graber, finds that 
women differ very little from men 
images and appraisals they form 
from their exposure the news, and 
their patterns remembering and 
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Graber concludes, per- 
haps naively, that women are 
perceived alert the news and 
major contributors public opin- 
ion, the media, well the 
cal world, will reflect greater respect 
for women’s political interests and 


one the book’s more enlight- 
ened chapters, media sociologists 
Suzanne Pingree and Robert Parker 
Hawkins touch upon the real prob- 
lem, one shared women, minority 
groups, consumer movements, and 
other sectors underrepresented 
news coverage. Citing 1976 analy- 
sis eight major papers which 
found that percent news copy 
was event-oriented, Pingree and 
Hawkins note that stories surround- 
ing women’s groups are not event- 
oriented. 
cance, continuing conditions, plans, 
problems are not news events, al- 
though announcement, confirmation 
announced support them can 

Pingree and Hawkins suggest two 
solutions the problem under- 
representation. The first for more 
women have the power 
newsmakers the conventional 
hard-news mold. The second, more 
immediate solution for more wom- 
hired reporters and edi- 
tors, and for more women—and men 
who not share sex/news stereo- 
types—to hold high-ranking journal- 
ism positions. While waiting for 
such solutions take hold, Pingree 
and Hawkins suggest that women tie 
their issues newsworthy events, 
and take their cases directly in- 
sensitive uninformed news direc- 
tors and editors. Patricia Rice, 
reporter for the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, writes, women and men 
the press have not become 
highbrow that they run around talk- 
ing about the press’s agenda-setting 
function. city rooms, newsworthy 
still the word 

recognize that simple fact— 
and act it—should the goal 
anyone wanting news coverage. 
Women and the News not only fails 


useful journalists, but also 
offers little help the public un- 
derstand how the press works. 
inspired editor had woven these es- 
says into cohesive whole, gleaning 
the good points found each, 
the book could have been valuable 
tool for achieving practical under- 
standing the power and function 
the press relates special- 
interest issues. is, the insights 
are lost among the charts and defini- 
tions that surround them. 


MARY ALICE KELLOGG 


Mary Alice Kellogg, formerly reporter 
for Newsweek and WCBS-TV New 
York City, senior editor Parade 
and the author Fast Track. 


Reviewing reviewers 


Critical Encounters: Literary Views 
and Reviews, 1953-1977 

Nona Balakian. Bobbs-Merrill. 
250 pp. $10.95 


This collection the work edi- 
tor-reviewer for The New York 
Times Book Review contains among 
its thirty-seven items (which were 
hailed Joyce Carol 
Oates The New Republic) reprint 
the author’s survey outside- 
New York book reviewing, written 
for the Review 1968. Balakian 
found much deplore then; the 
introduction this volume, she 
still concerned: time when the 
highest degree professionalism 
being upheld every field, book re- 
viewers are increasingly being held 
back, their development blocked 
lack opportunities newspapers 
withdraw reviewing space. the 
absence trained generalists, 
have transient band reviewers 
who momentarily flash the scene 
and suddenly vanish. However 
able and ambitious these freelancers 
may be, they are naturally casual 
their commitment vocation 
whose rewards remain generally 
meager and J.B. 
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Why the story bombed 


THE REVIEW: 


can bear witness Roger Morris’s 
conclusion November/December) 
that the public’s poor understanding 
one the most significant developments 
1978—the building the neutron 
laid the door the 
mass media. 

Morris points out that most newspa- 
per, magazine, and television reports fol- 
lowed the cues two knowledgeable 
journalists—and the sources who leaked 
them—in recounting shifts last spring 
President Carter’s position whether 
build the bomb. And Morris notes that 
the resulting coverage failed raise, let 
alone answer, some urgent questions 
public policy. 

The Progressive’s more recent experi- 
ence with the neutron-bomb story 
appropriate sequel. August discov- 
ered that the president had decided 
begin production neutron-bomb com- 
ponents October. Our story was 
confirmed the weapons producers 
themselves. seemed like news us, 
since last report the bomb had been 
put back burner, passed the 
story along the national newspapers, 
wire services, and television networks. 

Our story was widely ignored. re- 
ceived little national attention until mid- 
October, full six weeks later, when 
President Carter’s announcement his 
decision build the bomb components 
made the news official. that time, 
Congress had adjourned for the year and 
the opportunity for public debate had 
been lost. 

wondered the time why our 
news seemed unimportant the re- 
porters who ought know most about 
the neutron bomb. Thanks Roger 
Morris’s account, now know why: 
matters important this, isn’t your 
information that counts, it’s who you 
are—and who you leak to. 


SAMUEL DAY, JR. 
Associate editor 

The Progressive 
Madison, Wis. 
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Beastly business 


THE REVIEW: 


have only one question about your 
comment Farber’s book Novem- 
ber/December]. When you say, 
trail leads back industry that can 
be, its worst, disturbingly predatory, 
feeding off mass murder, disaster, and 
are you referring book pub- 
lishing newsprint journalism? sug- 
gest agree that out context it’s 
more than bit difficult tell! own 
view that book publishers and more 
established journalistic media are prob- 
ably equally deserving share the 
blame praise for their times 
capacity reflect our very hu- 
man fascination with ‘‘mass murder, dis- 
aster, and addition other 
far more refined intellectual passions 
and pursuits. 


HENRY KAUFMAN 
counsel 
Association American Publishers 
New York 


Jam Fleet Street 


THE REVIEW: 


Roger Williams set himself almost 
impossible task attempting find 
path through the jungle recent events 
British journalism, and not there- 
fore surprising that lost his way once 
twice his comprehensive article, 
Street’s New Septem- 
ber/October]. 

not alone confusing the ABC 
case—a trial under our disgraceful and 
discredited Official Secrets Act—and 
the Colonel case—an action brought 
the attorney general against three 
publications, The Leveller, Peace News, 
and The Journalist, for contempt 
court. Many people Britain find the 
logic our laws equally bemusing. 
Allow attempt put the situation 
simply possible. 

Initially, the Home Secretary, 
advice from Britain’s secret police, Spe- 
cial Branch, deported Philip Agee and 
Mark Hosenball, both members the 


National Union Journalists and both 
American citizens. Two journalists sym- 
pathetic Agee and Hosenball, Crispin 
Aubrey and Duncan Campbell, fixed 
interview with former soldier intelli- 
gence, John Berry, and were arrested 
with him they left his home the con- 
clusion the interview. Aubrey, Berry, 
and Campbell 
charged with offenses under the Official 
Secrets Act and their trial currently 
being held the Central Criminal 
Courts. the pre-trial hearing Colonel 
gave evidence. was permitted 
write down his real name, Hugh Antho- 
Johnstone, without its being uttered 
aloud during the evidence. The magis- 
trates did not order the press not name 
him, and doubtful that they have the 
power so, even they wished is- 
sue such instruction. 

Journalists The Leveller and Peace 
News jointly discovered his name and 
published it. When they were threatened 
with prosecution for contempt pub- 
lished story which also named 
Johnstone. The N.U.J., publishers 
The Journalist, joined the other two pub- 
lications being brought before the 
Lord Chief Justice face contempt 
charge. were found guilty and 
were fined—£500 each the case The 
Leveller and Peace News, and £200 the 
case The Journalist. That judgment 
now matter appeal. 

This history events essential 
understanding that ABC 
charged, Williams mistakenly states, 
the Colonel case. Nor were they in- 
strumental naming Colonel Johnstone. 
(It illuminating comment the en- 
tire ludicrous nature the secrecy sur- 
rounding his name that the current tri- 
ABC has given his evidence un- 


Deadline 


considered for publication the 
March/April issue, letters the Review 
should received January 19. Letters 
are subject editing for clarity and 
space. 
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CITIVIEWS distributed quarterly 
Citicorp investors. contains 
viewpoints timely public issues. 
believe the following may 
interest you... 


Financial Competition 


The American economic system 
based the premise that the public bene- 
fits from free competition and suffers from 
its absence. That why have antitrust 
laws. the Supreme Court has said: 

The Sherman Act was designed 
comprehensive charter economic liberty 
aimed preserving free and unfettered 
the premise that the unrestrained inter- 
action competitive forces will yield the 
best allocation our economic resources, 
the lowest prices, the highest quality and 
the greatest material progress, while the 
same time providing environment con- 
ducive the preservation our democratic 
political and social institutions. 

The principle and the commitment 
seem clear. Equally clear, however, the 
fact that scarcely vestige either the 
principle itself the commit- 
financial marketplace. the contrary, 
our entire regulatory structure had been 
designed for the sole purpose suppress- 
ing competition, could hardly have been 
more successful. 

This especially true the pre- 
ponderance present laws and regulations 
concerning financial transactions. 

Competition does, fact, occur the 
financial marketplace, but its extent and 
intensity are inversely proportional the 
amount government intervention; that 
say, those parts the marketplace 
where the hand appears most 
often are precisely the areas which 
find the least competition. 


Banking regulations have been based 
historically the premise that protecting 
the depositor’s money requires—and 
the bank from too much 


competition, and that return for charters 
granting them near-monopoly money 
and credit, banks might reasonably 
required forego many commercial activi- 
ties. now clear, however, that such 
and that regulations designed shelter 
individual institutions have the long-range 
effect handicapping the entire industry. 
Financial markets have been invaded 
major way competitors from many other 
sectors the economy. (Like most other 
developments the present era, this inva- 
sion occurring with unprecedented 
velocity.) 

Commercial banking’s share the 
financial assets owned financial institu- 
tions the United States has dwindled from 
more than 57% 1946 less than 40% 
today. This only part the story, how- 
ever, since represents only changes the 
market share the traditional financial 
services industry. Equally significant are the 
activities enterprises operating the 
financial marketplace from bases entirely 
outside the financial industry. 

Companies whose primary business 
lies outside the financial marketplace are 
able generate assets and organizations 
relatively unregulated environments. These 
assets and organizational abilities can then 
brought into the financial marketplace, 
where they are used with growing success 
compete against institutions like com- 
mercial banks, which are legally barred 
from engaging any other “non-bank- 
related” activity. This one-sided contest 
that can only produce steady erosion 
the entire banking industry. 

early 1978, for example, two the 
largest chains retail stores the United 
States had installment accounts receivable 
equal more than one-twelfth the total 
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consumer installment loans all American 
banks combined. Five companies alone 
accounted for more than one-tenth all 
consumer installment credit the country. 


Several such companies have estab- 
lished strong positions the insurance 
industry. Altogether, the finance-related 
profits accruing these com- 
panies are large. None America’s more 
than 14,000 commercial banks, for example, 
equaled the 1977 financial earnings the 
largest chain retail stores; only three 
equaled surpassed General Motors 
Acceptance Corp., and only eight rivaled 
Ford Credit Corp. 

While the indeed, all the 
traditional depository institutions —face 
mounting competition the financial mar- 
ket from nonfinancial companies, they are 
also confronted with the fact that many 
companies are now bypassing the tradi- 
tional market altogether. One the most 
significant trends the past years has 
been the tendency nonfinancial com- 
panies bypass the banking system 
writing one another the form 
commercial paper. Since 1965, when short- 
term lending one corporation another 
was less than billion, this business has 
soared between $10 billion and $12 
billion today, cutting out the banks along 
the way. When commercial paper held 
such entities insurance 
money-market funds and foreign investors 
included, the total rises about $16 
billion. 


There certain irony the fact that 
the traditional symbol world capitalism, 
the commercial bank, the United States 
has become one the institutions least 
able respond competitive, free enter- 
prise environment. For the present compe- 


tition financial-service markets not 
equal contest. 

public policy concern, however, 
the really significant question not merely 
the adverse effects the present regulatory 
situation American financial institutions, 
but the American public. 

The consumer financial services 
the United States actually has way 
knowing whether his needs are being met 
the manner most suited his conve- 
nience and the minimum possible cost, 
because artificial constraints and barriers 
the financial marketplace have systemat- 
ically barred free competition among both 
his suppliers credit and the users his 
money. 

What the consumer does know that 
credit seems most readily obtainable 
and convenient use the sector the 
marketplace that suffers the least regula- 
tion. And the suspicion arises that services 
might improve still further, and cost less, 
this sector the market were not shielded 
from the competition the more regulated 
sector, and vice versa. the 
savings that are the original and, fact, 
the sole source capital, and the 
individual citizen from whom government 
derives whatever authority possesses 
regulate the use that capital. the 
Supreme Court was right its assessment 
how the economic interests the citizen 
can best preserved, then our present 
regulatory system clearly not accomplish- 
ing its purpose. 


Note: These remarks are excerpted from 
Financial Competition and the Public Interest, 
new Citibank study current trends the 
financial marketplace. Copies may obtained 
the Distribution Section, Public Affairs 
Department, 18th floor, zone 02, 399 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10043. 
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Want get LESS 
advertising the mail? 
MORE? The DMMA 
gives you choice! 
Who’s the DMMA? We’re the 1,800 mem- 
ber companies comprising the Direct 
Mail/Marketing Association. Many the 
manufacturers, retailers, publishers and 
service companies you’ve come trust 
most over the years are among our 

members. 

And think you deserve choice, 
how much—and what kind—of adver- 
tising you receive the raail. you’d like 
get less, mail the top coupon. 
can’t stop all your mail, but see 
reduction the amount mail you 
receive soon. 

like receive more mail your 
areas interest —catalogs, free trial 
offers, merchandise and services not avail- 
able anywhere else mail the bottom cou- 
pon. Soon, start see more 
information and opportunities the areas 
most important you. Let’s hear from 
you today! 


LESS mail 


want receive 
less advertising mail. 


Mail to: DMMA 
Mail Preference Service 
East 43rd Street, N.Y., 10017 


RENCE 


Name (print) 
Address 
City State Zip 


include the Name Removal File. 
understand that you will make this file avail- 
able direct mail advertisers for the sole pur- 
pose removing from their mailing lists the 
names and addresses contained therein. 


Others address who also want less mail 
variations own name which re- 
ceive 


MORE mai 


want receive 
more advertising mail. CJR 


Mail to: 
Mail Preference Service 
East 43rd Street, N.Y., 10017 


Name (print) 
Address 


City State Zip 


mail, especially the subjects below (circle 
letter): 


All subjects 

Autos, Parts 

& Accessories 
Books & Magazines 
Charities 

Civic Organizations 
Clothing 

Foods & Cooking 
Gifts 

Grocery Bargains 
Health Foods & 
Vitamins Travel 

HiFi & Electronics Office Furniture 
Home Fumishings & Supplies 


Insurance 

Plants, Flowers & 
Garden Supplies 
Photography 

Real Estate 
Records & Tapes 
Sewing, Needlework, 
Arts & Crafts 
Sports & Camping 
Stamps & Cains 
Stocks & Bonds 


would like receive more information the 

l Tools & Equipment 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


der his full name.) 

follows, therefore, that Aubrey, 
Berry, and Campbell have not been 
charged with contempt. further fol- 
lows that ABC have not the con- 
tempt case before the House 

Finally feel important correct 
the impression the article that Bernard 
Levin, guru The Times, was censured 
simply because attitude toward 
the [Colonel Levin’s censure 
was direct result behavior which 
would, believe, have led similar ac- 
tion any democratic organization. 

Levin active member our Lon- 
don Freelance Branch. The branch, 
against Levin’s advice, decided 
large majority present motion for 
our annual conference. The motion 
named Colonel Hugh Johnstone 
and deplored the attorney general’s 
threatened prosecution the three pub- 
lications. But Levin attempted sabo- 
tage the motion withdrawing before 
strongly about should, surely, have 
refused accept his branch’s mandate 
for the conference. was this totally 
negative attitude towards democratic 
procedure that led his censure, not his 
original opposition the proposal. The 
N.U.J. extremely democratic and 
tolerant trade union, and would never 
censure anyone simply because she 
held particular view. 


RON KNOWLES 
Editor 

The Journalist 
London 


Ad-venturous reader 


THE REVIEW: 


Melvin Mencher’s long-winded letter 
why the Review should not carry ciga- 
rette advertising November/Decem- 
ber) another case someone feeling 
they have protect me. quite 
frank, don’t wish protected. 

report elsewhere the same issue 
noted the average reader thirty- 
five, has college degree and spends 
two hours reading each 
Obviously Mencher feels these people 
are not bright enough understand the 


dangers smoking (which are printed 
every and each package). 

the best interest the readers 
carry any advertisement, long 
truthful and accurate. refuse any 
because its product might harmful 
could lead the rejection hundreds 
products the same ground. the 
November/December issue alone more 
than half the ads could refused. For 
example: 

Advertising from car makers could 


After the flap 


David Rood, the former editor the Es- 
canaba, Michigan, Daily Press fired 
the Panax Corporation for refusing 
publish stories, back the 
newspaper business. Rood’s discharge 
1977 touched off national row over the 
right newspaper chains dictate 
news content local editors (see 
tional News Council Septem- 
ber/October 1977, January/February 
1978; and March/April 
1978). Now offering alternative 
the Daily Press, with two weeklies cir- 
culating Escanaba and nearby Glad- 
stone, the state’s Upper Peninsula. 
and his wife, Dorothy Anne, also 
journalist, purchased the papers 1978. 

Rood says that plans make the 
weeklies, the Delta Reporter and the Es- 
canaba Reporter, into ‘‘people-orient- 
papers, with emphasis in-depth 
and interpretive reporting. They have 
circulation now 7,200, with the Es- 
canaba paper accounting for 3,000 
that total. contrast, the Panax Daily 
Press circulates nearly 11,000 the Es- 
canaba area. like the says 
Rood, ‘‘and want stay Escanaba. 
I’m not interested carrying per- 
sonal feud with 

Nonetheless, Rood remains critical 
his former employer. contends that 
cannot make independent 
editorial judgments and readers are get- 
ting slanted stories shoved them 
corporate charged 
that the Daily Press runs news articles 
expressing the conservative philosophy 
John McGoff, the Panax chief, 
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refused because their products lead 
highway deaths. 

Advertising from insurance compa- 
nies could refused because many 
studies have shown Americans are over- 
insured. 

Advertising from chemical companies 
could refused because food grown 
better for us. 

Advertising from airplane manufac- 
turers could refused because their 
products are used kill people. 


especially those favoring policies the 
South African government, with which 
McGoff has had ties. 

The publisher the Daily Press, Ed- 
ward McCarthy, disputes Rood’s assess- 
ment: don’t have express the 
views headquarters. don’t always 
follow conservative Ralph Ka- 
ziateck, Panax regional vice-president 
based Marquette, Michigan, adds: 
editors had options for editing 
and rewrite when Rood was the Daily 
Press and they 

visiting reader, the Press appears 
unanimously conservative its 
guished its local reportage. check 
twenty-three recent issues failed re- 
veal any columnist, syndicated local, 
who might termed liberal, although 
McCarthy claims that carries some. 
Locally written news appears 
mostly the handout variety, and sto- 
ries carry such flat one-line headlines 
COMPROMISE HIT, GRADUATES UN- 
DERGO TESTS, PROSECUTION DEPLORED, 
and PETITIONS STUDIED. 

Panax offers much better product 
its new Sunday newspaper, the Upper 
Peninsula Times, which has attracted 
more than 60,000 subscribers since be- 
gan operation March 1978. The Times 
sprightly, well-edited publication 
offering tabloid magazine, sections 
the arts, leisure, business, sports, and 
news-in-perspective, well area 
news three zoned editions. Panax re- 
portedly invested $1.5 million the ven- 
ture, but lowered the risk requiring 
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Advertising from Western Electric 
could refused because they control 
too large percentage the telephone 
business. 

The Review’s decision continue ac- 
cepting cigarette advertising seems 
amuch braver stand than cancel it. 

For the record, not smoke ciga- 


rettes. 
REX DAVENPORT 


Associate editor 
Indiana Rural News 
Indianapolis 


subscribers the Daily Press and other 
Panax papers take the Times they 
wanted continue getting their daily 
paper. 

The choice did not sit well with many 
Upper Peninsulans, but most went along 
because few wanted get along without 
local paper. One who does Charles 
Follo, retired high-school teacher who 
organized the Committee for Responsi- 
ble Journalism protest Rood’s firing 
and Panax policies. Follo canceled his 
Press subscription then and has never re- 
sumed although admits that 
misses it. 

But unforgiving the Press: 
takes million dollars year out 
the Upper Peninsula, and gives 
advertising sheet with news for filler. 
I’m glad Dave Rood bought the Report- 
er. least now we’ll get another point 

And was just that subject that Rood 
touched Reporter editorial his first 
week ownership: ‘‘Daily papers have, 
many instances, lost their identity 
they were snapped chains oper- 
ated absentee owners. Where once 
they were attuned the needs and atti- 
tudes their communities, too often 
now they are simply corporate entities 
run accountants executives far re- 
moved from the 


M.L. STEIN 


M.L. Stein, native Escanaba, 
journalism professor California State 
University, Long Beach, and former 
newspaperman. 
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“The Power the Press: Problem for Our 
Democracy,” Max Kampelman, Policy 
Review, Fall 1978 


Another performance that popular 
number, Warning the Media, this 
rendition well-practiced attorney, 
author, and political scientist. After the 
customary bow the free- 
dom the press and the dangers its 
restraint, Kampelman rehearses the fa- 
miliar dilemmas conflicting rights and 
competing claims, reiterates the usual 
charges irresponsibility, arrogance, 
bias, sensationalism, monopolistic tend- 
ency, and unchecked power, and en- 
dorses the traditional remedies press 
councils and ombudsmen. Unlike many 
other concerned media watchers who re- 
ject the notion formalized profession- 
standards, however, Kampelman 
gives serious consideration the adop- 
tion universal code ethics and 
procedures for the qualifying—and dis- 
qualifying—of journalists. (‘‘Stockbro- 
kers. and even real-estate salesmen 
must first pass examination qualify 
and can barred from selling their 
wares the public cases fraud 
failure. But newsman and his 
editor can inflict with relative impunity 
greater damage society selling 
wares that pollute the well informa- 
also argues for legislation that 
would reduce the press’s 
libel litigation and for 
such antitrust measures divestiture, 
tax incentives independent newspa- 
pers, and limits network control over 
change, suggests, may already 
the way from the consumer movement 
and the Burger Court. Whatever Kam- 
pelman’s essay may lack originality 
more than makes for creative re- 
search: the compendium complaints 
pulls together such diverse and quotable 
commentators Cronkite, Fulbright, 
Phillips, Bethell, Kristol, Bagdikian, 
Fairlie, Oakes, Irvine, Seib, Lefever, 
Markel, Epstein, Braestrup, Wicker, 
Reston, Anderson, and Raskin. all 
this weighty rhetoric the dangerous 
press Kampelman—once 
counsel Hubert Humphrey—adds in- 
criminating testimony its decisive role 
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presidential elections. (‘‘We defeated 
network 
saying Humphrey shortly before 
the Nixon inauguration, referring the 
coverage the 1968 convention Chi- 
cago.) Unsurprisingly, Kampelman’s in- 
dictment ends with call for new 
political oth- 
words, one which the press would 
find its wings considerably clipped. 


“The Best News Money Can Buy,” Ben 
Bagdikian, Human Behavior, October 1978 


Whatever the class distinctions fostered 
our other institutions, observes media 
critic Bagdikian, the daily newspaper has 
for the most part over the years provided 
genuine social connection: there was 
aspect commonality paper that 
reached almost every household the 
neighborhood, assurance non-elit- 
ism the publisher’s race for readers, 
garment workers, and bankers alike, 
and, way popular crusades the 
mode Pulitzer and Hearst, practical 
communication the working man’s 
problems the politicans and the rich. 
the current atmosphere bottom-line 
ethics, however, Bagdikian asserts, the 
pool shared community information 
fast vanishing the attraction adver- 
tising revenues pulls the focus away 
from the cities from which newspapers 
take their names the direction white 
and affluent suburbs peopled with heavy- 
spending consumers. Spurred the de- 
clining rate newspaper growth, this 
turning away the big-city dailies has 
the effect silencing community infor- 
mation—deliberations school boards, 
zoning boards, city council, water dis- 
trict—in central city areas, where 
needed most—and where, Bagdikian 
warns, cynicism over democratic gov- 
ernment and deepening urban pathology 
are sure follow. such scenario in- 
evitable? Bagdikian thinks not. offers 
statistics that dispute the ste- 
reotype the poor apathetic consum- 
ers news, and points the success 
small-town and smaller-city papers 
reaching larger percentages potential 
readers all classes than their met- 
ropolitan counterparts with their more 


sophisticated staffs and superior news 
material. The fact is, the author says 
bluntly, that since the advertisers don’t 
want the central city population, the 
publishers don’t either. editing out, 
believes, the news institutions are 
removing the therapy 
reliable information, diagnosis and 
self-awareness. They seem pre- 
tending that they are not part the 
most ominous failure the American 
civic 


“Search Warrants and the Effects the Stan- 
ford Daily Decision,” the House Commit- 
tee Government Operations, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, August 21, 1978 


Echoing the alarm sounded the jour- 
nalism community over the Supreme 
Court ruling the Stanford Daily case, 
House leaders last summer swiftly re- 
sponded what they interpreted 
clear invitation the May opinion: 
that Congress itself consider additional 
protections curtail its effects. The 
subsequent study the government In- 
formation and Individual Rights Sub- 
committee, which included review 
the Justice Department’s search-warrant 
policy well testimony from news 
executives, county prosecutors, and po- 
lice, provides the basis for this coherent 
and sensitive report. The twenty-page 
document traces the background the 
case and the specifics the decision, de- 
scribes its implications for news organi- 
zations, and emphasizes the even broad- 
threat individual privacy. Notwith- 
standing the Justice Department’s 
dable caution and restraint to- 
ward news media, the committee points 
out, such policy subject change 
succeeding attorneys general, enforce- 
able only the department level, and 
further, does not extend other third 
parties; concludes, therefore, that leg- 
islation indeed indicated. Specifically, 
proposes that search warrant not 
issued without probable cause against 
the property third party unless 
shown that request subpoena would 
result destruction removal the 
evidence; that restraints state and lo- 
cal authorities search-warrant matters 
strict those federal officers; 
and that protection the right priva- 
extend all citizens, and not just 
news media profes- 
sional such clergymen, 
doctors, and lawyers. Enhancing the tes- 
timony are two appended letters, one 
from the mayor Palo Alto, where the 
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original Stanford Daily warrant was ob- 
tained, the other from professor 
psychiatry Stanford, describing lit- 
tle-publicized ‘‘second the 
story—a similar search, the same ju- 
risdiction, Stanford’s psychiatric out- 
patient department files and the car and 
home doctor. Both letters make 
ringing appeal for legislative protection. 


“Reporting the Vote Election Night,” 
James Brown and Paul Hain, Journal 
Communication, Autumn 1978 


With public attention election nights 
riveted results, little interest lingers 
the source all those numbers—yet, 
the authors suggest, the unofficial yet au- 
thoritative data-gathering 
comprises the News Election Service 
not without its own political implica- 
tions. Brown and Hain, both professors 
political science well N.E.S. 
state managers the Southwest, pro- 
vide instructive initiation into the 
mysteries the unique organization that 
comes alive for single night every other 
year (although, 1978, computer 
left dormant for while). 
They trace the evolution the reporting 
returns from the radio days the 
1920s the decision 1974 the three 
major networks and two wire services 
pool resources provide single accu- 
rate set vote totals. They describe the 
organization’s responsibilities collect- 
ing vote totals for president, U.S. sena- 
tor, U.S. representative, and governor, 
and its operational 
procedures. They follow the election- 
night activities collecting and trans- 
mitting data from precinct reporter 
county from state and area 
manager New York studio. And they 
pose thoughtful questions about the 
N.E.S.’s role the American political 
system, particularly its methods se- 
lecting which candidates and 
minor parties will receive the benefits 
election night coverage (computer ca- 
pacity imposes real limits). The authors 
conclude that one effect the service 
thus add yet another degree bias 
favor established contenders. 


“The Coverage Canada the U.S. News 
Media, David Thompson, Carleton 
Journalism Review, Summer 1978 


Contentedly ignorant about their neigh- 
bor the north, most those who call 
themselves Americans regard news 
Canada something less than urgent; 
according this article, the U.S. media 
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themselves are The 
twenty-four-page special-edition report, 
adapted from master’s thesis written 
American journalism student 
Carleton University Ottawa, first de- 
scribes the methods, then assesses the 
quality Canadian coverage the 
A.P., and Reuters, the nine so- 
called newspapers the U.S., 
and the three major broadcast networks. 
favoring easy-to-cover subjects such 
crime and labor disputes and routine 
government announcements presented 
without background depth, Thompson 
charges, American media avoid virtually 
all issues real impor- 
tance difficulty. attributes the in- 
formation deficit primarily the scarci- 
American journalists assigned 
there, and comes down hardest the 
wire services, which most the oth- 
media rely. (The A.P., for example, 
maintains staff Canada all.) Does 
anybody notice, let alone care? Thomp- 
son argues that lack information may 
foster resentment and misunderstanding 
between the countries. 


Bibliography Theses and Disserta- 
tions Broadcasting 1920-1973,” com- 
piled John Kittross, Broadcast Educa- 
tion Association, 1978, 


Sinatra the subject one, Bishop 
Sheen seven, Murrow four. And 
along with Fred Silverman’s program- 
ming and Frank Stanton’s radio lis- 
tening behavior are some 4,300 other ci- 
tations never-before-assembled col- 
lection all known master’s theses and 
doctoral dissertations the field 
broadcasting from 1920 1973 (includ- 
‘ing lesser-known effort called De- 
scription Fear Induced Children At- 
tending Film, Indexed the Num- 
ber Trips the Bathroom’’). Indexed 
topic, author, and year, the 240-page 
paperback offers particular interest its 
introductory analysis the raw comput- 
erized data: the twenty-four top uni- 
versities, for example, Ohio State has 
accepted the most doctoral dissertations 
the field during the period (117), Har- 
vard the fewest (12); terms subject, 
educational broadcasting has shown the 
most consistent scholarly popularity 
(some percent all titles), while such 
categories dramatic programming and 
advertising have fallen into sharp de- 
cline. Other gleanings, noted Kit- 
tross: dissertation titles are getting long- 
er, and yes, the word appears 
only eight times the bunch. 


SUPERVISOR 
ENGLISH 
PUBLICATIONS, 
MAKE 
40% MORE. 


Work for Aramco Saudi Arabia and 
you can make percent more 
money than you the U.S. 

For example, you have base 
salary $15,000 (before taxes) 
the U.S., you can make additional 
$6,000 Saudi Arabia, totalling 
$21,000 annually. That adds 
additional $30,000 the next years. 

also get 39-day paid vaca- 
tion and average paid holi- 
days every year. Plus, pay your air 
fare and travel expenses the States 
and back every year. 


The job. 


Under the supervision the General 
Supervisor Publications, you would 
oversee production all 
regularly scheduled news publications 
for English-speaking employees. 
These include the Company house 
organ, news releases the industry 
about Aramco activity, daily con- 
densation international wire service 
world news, plus summaries, reviews 
and analyses Saudi Arabian and 
Middle East news obtained from press 
and monitored radio sources. 


The requirements. 


You must have back- 
ground and thorough knowledge 
journalism and professional printing. 
essential that you have supervisory 
experience and high degree initia- 
tive and judgment. 

bachelor’s degree, preferably 
English Journalism, required, with 
must have been supervisory 
capacity. 

Interested? Call us. 


this job sounds interesting you, 
would like hear from you. Call 
any these numbers: 
1-800-231-7577 

Extensions 4157, 4064, 4058 

(713) 651-4157 

(713) 651-4064 


you are unable call, please send 
your resume. 


ARAMCO 


SERVICES COMPANY 


DEPT. 1100 MILAM BUILDING, 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 77002 
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factors that could 


affect the performance 
your next prescription. 


Before you ask your pharmacist identify the actual manufacturer 


cheaper version the medication pre- the package label. Because the manufac- 
scribed your doctor, consider. turer’s competence the key quality. 
making the “same” drug, different know getting drug 
companies may exercise different levels assured quality acceptable price, ask 
skill and care. They formulate and doctor and your pharmacist. These 
facture the “same” product differently. professionals know drugs. And they know 
Change the inactive companies from 
ingredients, compress the long experience. 
tablets too much, make They know that 
any dozen other established firms— 
misjudgments, and the Coatings those with proven 
resulting product may Binders quality assurance 
cause problems. Yet programs—produce 
could look just like Fillers consistently reliable 


well-made drug. ubricants 


medicines. Such prod- 
That’s why it’s vital ucts sometimes cost 
control factors like the Buffers little more. But 
few listed. assure orings drug therapy 
quality every prescrip- Pre drug manufacturing, 
tion drug, every stage Preservatives saving the expense 


from research lab shape quality could the 


pharmacy shelf. kind economy. 
PMA believes every 


The 
company should Pharmaceutical 
required document the Manufacturers 
biological per- Association 


new medicine can 
help, we’re working it. 


formance 
its products 


With your health stake, you may want know more. Please write for our “Key Facts” booklet. It’s free. 
The Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association, Dept. CJ-901, 1155 Fifteenth N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. 
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Antioxidants 


Che case 


Bond issue readied 


brain-eating amoeba 


The Arizona Republic 10/5/78 


choosing 
the church leaders displayed recognition 


the fact that Catholicism world religion which knows Seeing eye 
national boundaries. Sun-Sentinel (Pompano Beach, Fla.) 10/17/78 


j 


The Herald (New Britain, Conn.) 10/14/78 


Cancer society honors Marlboro man 


South Middlesex (Mass.) News 


e 
1978 Christmas Stamps Depict 
Madonna, Child Hobby Horse 
The Indianapolis Star 10/19/78 
Newman, author two Book-of- many quarters (some them 
the-Month club books the abuse Republican), 45, consid- 
language, hinted speech nearly ered almost 
1,300 persons the Memorial Union The Philadelphia Inquirer 11/1/78 
Theater that efforts improve 


pompous, inane, verbose language cold fon 

such his. Wisconsin State Journal 10/9/78 

Detroit Free Press 10/8/78 


Dead Singer Ill; Concerts Canceled 


San Francisco Chronicle 11/28/78 


own—a 22-year-old constable shot 


Daily Camera (Boulder, Colo.) 11/5/78 Maclean's (Canada) 10/2/78 


Everett (Wash.) Herald 10/10/78 


CJR asks readers who contribute items to this department to send only original clippings suitable 
for reproduction; please include the name and date of publication, as well as your name and address 


HOW THE BELL SYSTEM 
OVERSEES MILLION LONG DISTANCE CALLS DAY. 


ONAN EASY DAY. 


q — 


You are looking the Bell System’s Network 
Operations Center. Here, our technology and 
people work hours day help your long 
distance calls through quickly, effortlessly. 

When you make long distance call, has sev- 
routes can take, automatically. 

But sometimes traffic gets particularly heavy. 
can get bottleneck. 

That’s when the people the Network Opera- 
tions Center move in. Using the most advanced Bell 
System computer technology, they re-route the traf- 
fic get your call through. 

round numbers, the Network Operations 


The Network Operations Center, Bedminster, New Jersey. 


board, where NOC day. busy times busy days, the vol- 

watch for possible jam-ups. 


ume surges even higher. 


long distance call, the NOC 


high water, virtually every long distance call you stands ready help get 
make goes through quickly and easily. 
Thanks all the people the Bell System. 


(ay) Bell System 


Keeping your communications system the best the world. 


my 
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